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For toilet and bath | & 


Pairy Soap is refreshing because 

of its purity and pleasing cleans- : 
ing qual&y. Skilled soap-mak- — 

ing experts use only the choicest 


materials in making it. 


Fairy Soap is as pure as its whiteness snpucii 
Each cake is kept clean and sweet by the dainty 
tissue wrapper and the individual box i in which | 
it is enclosed. . 








Ce FAL a | 


The white oval cake 
fits the hand 
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Lhe Lew 


PEERLESS EIGHT 


MobDEL 56 


will be exhibited at the NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 


New York: December 31st to January 8th 


,» 


Chicago: January 22nd to January 29th 


and at the Local Automobile Shows by PEERLEss Distributors, who will 
also have Demonstrating Cars at their show rooms in the near future 








PEERLESS Model 56 Seven-Passenger T 


this New PEERLESS EIGHT 
confirms the value of long experience 


has received more careful and 


HE first PeerLess motor car 
was produced in 1902. Since 
that time a great many’ PEERLEss rane 


models have been developed, selling at 
a maximum price of $6,000.00 and an 
average price of over $4,000.00. 
The value of the experience gained in 
this development cannot be overestimated. 
The new Model 56 Eight-Cylinder car 
is the natu! result of thisexperience, and 


Prices: Touring $1890 





Roadster $1890 


painstaking attention through 
a longer period of time than 
any other model developed in thi 
PrERLEss Factory. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PEERLESS MODEL 56 


PEERLI Fight-Cylinder, V-type, high speed Mot Bore 
$4 inch; stroke 5 h A. L. A. M. rat Bn. F 

80 brake H P cylinders cast four «7 bore beed 
Oiling l t Power Plant; Mult 1) Clutch; Three 
Speed Selective Transmission. 125 h Wheel Base. Weig! 
$500 Ibs $Sx4 inch Cord 1 t and real I} 

leaf Sprines, PEERLI Platform Ty Divided Front Seats 


Limousine $3060 


Lhe equipment is characteristically P¥.ERLESS in it 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Licensed under Kardo Company Patents, CLEVELAND, OFNO 
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Note carefully this car—this all-season 
Saxon “Six"— you men and women who 


measure motor car values closely. 


A short time ago $935 meant a low-grade 
car There was not a “Six” but at twice 
that price, 


Now it buys an all-season Saxon “Six” — 
a finished « xample of the present-day 
quality car 


See this 
fine closed car 


Note its new attainments in lightness, 


in luxury, in operative economy 


Note its new refinements in beauty, in 


finish, in equipment, 


Note, too, that for $935 you really get 
three fine cars. On cold, stormy winter 
days with the detachable top in pl ace 

you enjoy all the luxury and comfort of 


a costly lhmousine 








December 25, 19/5 


‘stapes we 


re Anew inal ia eee hee + ee 


For the crisp, open-air days of spring 
and fall you can have a touring car with 
a permanent top—by simply removing 
the sides of the all-season top. 

And the long summer through you can 
have an open touring car. Just lift off 
the all-season top and substitute the 
touring car top 


These features 
attest its excellence 


For they mark today's class car standards. 


Lightness— gained through modern en 
gineering and quality materials. Backed 
by tested strength in every point This 
means great saving in fuel and tire 
expense. 

Power —continuous, silent, flexible 
Saxon “Six” high-speed motor gives you 
greater power per gallon of gasoline 
gives you matc hless acceleration, smooth 
ness and coolness under all conditions 
Beauty — Yac ht-line grace of resistless 
appeal An exquisite finish of lasting 
lustre 
Roominess—!1!2 inches in wheelbase 
Comfort a plenty for all five passengers 
Two-unit electric starting and lighting 
Timken axles and Timken bear 
ings throughout the « hassis : silent helic al 


system 


bevel gears ; linoleum covered, aluminum 
bound running boards and floor boards 


And countless further attractions 


“Sm teulageenr. ...+ « 95 
“Six” roadster . . . $785 
“Six” touring car with de “tac “he tb le 
all-season top—touring car 
top included . . . . . . $935 


Saxon “Four” inline, 


$395 


No other car—at a like price -lists suc h 
record features three - speed selective 
transmission; Saxon high speed motor; 
Timken axles; Ventilating windshield; 
Signal lamps at side; Streamline body; 
Vanadium steel cantilever springs; Ad- 
justable pedals; Honeycomb radiator; 
Dry plate clutch; and fifteen further re- 
hnements. y 


Operative cost—'/2 cent per 


mile. See this car at the nearest Saxon 
dealer's 
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O CLASS adapts itself more f 
quickly and ingeniously to whic ‘ ’ rea 
changed conditions than to que I 
the criminal. The manufacturer, hav- t att ‘ he i the 
ing invested his capital in a costly plant, may go r " a convinced it 
on year after year producing something whicl ‘ I e the car re 
the public does not want, the farmer may yo on tie i ast ‘ 
trying to raise wheat where he ought to be planting ite the f Once a car was separa 
alfalfa, the plumber must needs plumb and the baker 1 be vith | ! 
must bake, but the thief, having no such limitations ‘ " ‘ a er tha ‘ 
his activities, takes whatever unconsidered trifles come f 
within his reach. If he can't e thing he simp! 0 f le 
steals another. The whole wo is eld, and society iu ‘ i ' 
his prey And in what n be called the higher walks of d ‘ 1} © re " ed 
crime the criminal avail nself the latest scientific ‘ ‘ mmune. f 
discoveries and of the best leg il advice Te | ! i” l ‘ 
Time was when the brains of the criminal élite were " 
tudiously devoted to the cracking of safes: then came eave it he 1} er 
the era of the porch climber and second-story men; and 
finally, strong-arm work having become unprofitable . Stolen Cars in Disguise 
owing to the increased efficiency of the police, politer forms 
of crime became popt and the crook laid aside the \ TYPICAL case would be me ng t Dp 
dark lantern and the slung shot in favor of the forger’ L Rufus Jor } we Ippose ither fa 
pen and the glittering stock certi ate of the fake pro- nhimsell as ar nar igeneral n riana I 
moter Yet it is not so fara « from the days of the ul t it ry call to ul 
hold-up to the present, for with all the world awheel the patient ata vartment | © uptow He g ‘ 
daring bravado of the old days seems to have come agai is t | ‘ nm the floor, and climt ‘ 
into its own, even on little old Broadway, and the horse I ea I it the curl VM 
thief to have been reincarnated in the motor crook. a he fla 
For something over three years the police authorities ‘ t ‘ 
in New York City } e been devoting much attention to tient knows 1 
tnis part cular pl ase of crime, at sof detectives the « f t. neve 
specially fitted for the work hav eard of the « 
been assigned to the task of r vi t fa " 
ding the metropolis, if possil gnant he descends t 
of motor thieve There are over tree having bee 1 
two hundred and fifty tl nd x! ites, t i at 
motors in actual ust } ttle town car ha 
State, and a substantial proy The doctor notific 
tion of the entire total is to be lice statior 
found within the confines of the quarters, and w 
Greater City Several hundred every motor t! 
thousand persons are actively he never sees | W 
engaged in driving, repairing and Becaust } i 
trafficking in motors Among ts « 
these are the usual dishonest per- a d 
centage ready to take advantage of the situation for their own profit. It did not take bab ) 1 } ; } 
them long to discover that a motor is the easiest thing in the w i teal. Itisw York garag i vs, Hartf | River elf. ‘I 
stealing, to begin with; its identity can be almost destroyed ir hours, and it me ire } t e per ce f f the ne ! ‘ H ( 
whirls itself and the thief away to safety and concealment at fif es an hour. The ‘ de the immediate ! if g ‘ to r t 
began, for a while, the heyday of crime. t the mot " ‘ ‘ thief? S 
foots it for a while, availing elf, whe f stree 
When Motor-Stealing Was Safe and Easy the subway, a en—buys a bet 
it against the! No thief s« ‘ i 
HINGS reached a point where a man’s motor would disappear while he was in the while at Mrs. Smit! x er new bal e happe su 
drug store, drinking an innocent glass of soda water, or during any other brief interval out the window a i are Alas! Bu 
in which it might be left unguarded. Sometimes half a dozen would be taken in one day policy in his pocket a ‘ re, he gos 
and there was one case on record where the president of automobile company had Interplaneta Fid | ul 
arivet ip to the door of his showroom on Broadway, only to nave Nis motor stole! rece es a che | Ut ia | 
behind his back as he stood on the threshold talk ng to one of his en ployees It almost this time nha N ” 
seemed as if the cars ran away of their own accord. One chauffeur complained that |} “demonstrator” to a r ‘ me er thie ea 
car had suddenly begun to move as he was engaged in lighting the tail | », and had The reade hist { th Arce 
shot down the street into the dusk, never to be seen again. It was almost imposs finally appe 
to trace the thieves For a al 
The car, to be sure, occasionally turned up—in some suburban garage usually. If it’ looking f i yme other expected ar 
happened to be insured and the insurance company offered a reward, it almost always color. Then the thieves began to feel the vecame reckl ‘ it 
turned up. But the thieves themselves disappeared as if the earth had opened and them was caught With a stolen nm e! negiected to drive a f 
swallowed them. If by any chance the police discovered a stolen car, it was always ir city. From this man the police learned hange for a guaranty of ler 
the possessior of some person who glibly « xplained that he had bought it of a ma a well-orgat existe of « iat dimensior he « 








of the city or in ot! 
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head—a sort of 
) planned and directed the major part of 
heft The 


his man was or where he concealed 


vas undoubtedly a single 
in the metropolis. informer 
ot 
ged that this King of the Motor Thieves 

in various outlying cities such as 
» and Hartford, 


garages, 


who, under the guise 
received, altered and con- 
tolen in New York until they could be 
afety According to th 
demonstrated to be 
red in 


inct groups of criminal , who worked 


man’s story, 


accurate in most 


conspirators util each case the 
nree dist 


of each other. Each group consisted of 


four individuals, depending upon the 
Has¢ 

group— the members of which we will call 
ile the car, being tipped off by someone 
found. The second 
received and disguised the car 
group. The third—the middle- 


took the car away and sold or otherwise disposed 


could be 


a writer of 
put 


what 
a master mind; 


nd all these groups was 


the 
instance was no figment of anybody's 


vould describe a 
in thi 
n. Ita 


Lost ingeniou 


tually exi ted somew here. 
feature of this criminal syndicate lay 


" 


tts 


orked together ot 


at the members of these different groups rarely 
eact 
The thieves, 


tolen a car, would thereupon, following out their 


more than a single occasion, and 


yup worked independently of the other twe 
aving 
tions, take it 


to a certain point and leave it, from 
would be removed by the receivers to, we will say, 
Long Island, where it would be repainted and 
Thence it taken by 

ll it. Sometimes one of the thieves would 
of the 
of the 
had any knowledge of the doings of 


the 


would be the middlemen, 


» one receivers, who in turn would 


middlemen. But as often as not 
members of each group, having 


perated in a given case, would then be reas 


ned to entirely different groups working in other parts 
Thus no individual thief, 
ceiver or middleman could testify to the participation 


member of the conspiracy 


* localities 


another in more than one 


insaction 


hese gangs closely resembled interlocking directorates. 
wv example, A, B and ¢ 
Li D> BE and i would be ordered to conceal and di 
and to G and H would be assigned the task of 
of them verformed their 
indeper dently of one another, they would 
igned, when the next trick was to be pulled 
, F and H would act as the thieves; B, E 
the ,and A and D would act a 
If, therefore, A were arrested in connectior 
und desired to for the purpose 
the testimony as a 
would be limited to the fact that he had 
le of the car in the ind 
that he knew of no other 
Thi 


e and 


would be directed to steal a couple 


e them 
sing The groups having 


' 
viduai task 


receive! 


que al“ 
with police, hi 
company of D, 
d to confess 
ton D's clever device was 
the district 


not dealing with the 


part 
attor 
acts of 


Easy Chances for Double Profits 


YROM the tir 
the different men who had participated with him on pre 


theft, 


informer the police secured the names of 


occasions in the alteration and sale of cars, and, 


trailing these, were able to make everal other arrest 
me of the defendants having pleaded guilty and turned 
the ° an 


wroborate the story of 


district attorney ‘ 
the first inf 


None of th 


evidence, ce was in a 


rmer an 


@ CrOOKS 


tain important details 
whi 


m they worked, but they all agreed that 
higher up was the owner of a large garage i it 
hey based their belief on the fact that 


received instructions from unknown sources ove 


nderloir they 
the 
written 
, or take cars from, the neighborhood 
n. They also asserted their belief 


whose 


anonymously communica 


names they gave, were in 
ver connected with the general conspiracy, 
garage Newark and a 


owner in painter in 


y little could be accomplished so long as the arch 
The police could 


receivers, but others would 


scaped Getection and arrest. 


vidual thieve or 


thus left vacant in the 


ly of criminals was fully equal 
t every case that was brought to 


attention the archconspirator figured in one way or 


But it was never in such a way as to connect him 


ally with any given car. 


Fully ten per cent of all the motor cars in New York are 
When motors first 


nat thert came into use it 











was genera!ly deemed sufficient to insure them against fire. 
Then physical damage and personal liability clauses were 
added to the policies, time 
if thefts 


issued a general policy 


gut as went on and the 


umber of automobiles multiplied, the companies 


insuring the owner against fire 


damage, personal liability and the theft of the car itself. 
[t is, nany cars in 
New York State are thus insured; but I am informed by 
the Fidelity and Insurance Companies that the number 
is probably not far from 
a thousand cars havé 
in New York City, it follows that about 
a hundred of these have been insured for approximately 
their full value. 


of course, impossible to tell exactly how 


twenty-five thousand, and 


as 
approximately been stolen in the last 


three or four years 


On such insured stolen cars the insurance 
companies state that they have paid on an average a thou- 
sand dollars a car, or approximately one hundred thousand 
dollars. Thissum, apportioned to four years and divided 
among a considerable number of insurance companies, is, of 
course, in the case of any one insurance 
paratively small. But as a new car which has been insured 
for three thousand dollars has a market 


company com 
value of a con- 
siderable amount, say fifteen hundred dollars for safety, it 
is plain that it is well worth the while of the company in the 
event of the car’s being stolen, having paid the insurance to 
the owner, to ascertain if possible where the car is, and to 
replevy and sellit. For asthe company has reimbursed the 
insurer it is the legal owner of the car, and whatever the 
car can be sold for, after deducting expenses, can be posted 
intothe credit side of the company ’s profit and-loss account 
For this reason many companies have made it a practice 
to offer rewards running from two hundred and fifty dol 
lars to five f 


hundred, and occasionally even hig 


information that will lead to the discovery and r 
nsured cars that have been stolen. 
Phi 
motor « 
j 


i doubie profit 


for the 
to make 
Fl 
il 


, incidentally, opened a new field of activity 


onspirators. They were now ir 
They could not or ly 


sum but they could get five 


a pos tion 
steal and sell a car 
hundred dollar 


tne 


round 
more Dy 


ior a 


revealing to the insurance company name 
whereabouts of the 


the 


and unfortunate purchaser 
For 
tolen article A bona-fide purchaser, 
and h 
good title from a thief 


usually 
described there can be no title in a 


honest he 


sucker 
however 


may he owever much he may have paid over, cannot 


The the 
signs, can exercise the right of recaption whenever he can 
find his 


pret owner, or owner’ 
stolen property. 

So there grew up a fourth group in this maze of criminal- 
ty, composed of quasi or apparently re 
viduals who, after a well-insured car had been sti 
the hue 


wander into the offices 


pectable 


immediate had somewhat abated 
»>company in whicl 


as to whether a reward 


and cry 


nsured and, after 


fered for the car, would announce that they believed 


been 


they were in a position to secure knowledge of its where 


abouts 


Of course this information always came to them 


‘accidentally’ or “in confidence,” or through some person 


whose identity it would be “highly improper’ ** prej 
udicial’’ to reveal. But the information nerally 


was 
and the insurance companies were glad enough to 
r to 
the 


of the car, and 


five hundred dollars to an informer in orde 
a three or four thousand dollar car. Thus 
| 


t first on the sale 


le a dual profit 
sale of the information as to who had bought 
gave rise to some extraordinary com- 

pli ations 
Ont Police C 
W oods of his desk, th 
them over, picked out one and, for the time 


k in the drawer 


morning in 


1915, 


a bunch of cards out 


January, 


ommissioner 
toot imbed 
being, put the 
He sent for Second Deputy 
Police Commissioner Lord, whom he had that day put in 


others bac 


charge of the Detective Bureau, and showed him the card 
and told him he wanted that kind of stuff stopped. Lord 
told him it could be stopped in only one way, and that was 
by making the locking up of automobile thieves of primary 


importance and the recovery of stolen cars of 


December 25, 1915 


told him 


cars gotten, 


The police commissioner 
wanted the thieves locked up and the 
just how he didn’t care, but he supposed that it 
be done and was determined that it 
On that day, you might say, for the first time an i1 


importance. 


should be 


ligent effort was made to stop this motor-thieving bus 
that tims 


ness 


The thieves along Automobile Row at 
had opposite their names “S. S.,”" meaning Suspend 
Sentence. They were just as proud of those letter 
more so—as I am of my “B. A.” Most of these 
were entitled to honorary “LL. D.’s” for the 

they had done. A suspended sentence was an immunity 
bath. Aman would be caught with astolen car, arrested 
and taken downtown. He would tell some 

that he would plead guilty if he got a suspended ser 

tence and give information against another mar 


pleaded guilty, gave the ] 


met 


wort 


prosecutor 


information and was t 
He then went up on Automobiie Row a1 
his friend that he had been caught in a jam down 
district attorne y ’s office and the only way he could 
out was to hand somebody over. His friend would s: 
“That's all right, Bill; I'll go down and hand 
Mike He then got a suspended sentence and h: 
over Mike, explaining to Mike the exigencies of the 
Mike in turn handed over his brother-in-law, : 
When, for the first time, suspended sen 
really seemed to « 
element of danger to the thief. 
The 
as a prosecutor, and whi 


loose. 


s10n. 
on. tence 
tolerat stealing 


not ed, car 


first of a series of cases whicl 


h were actually tried bef 


The 
work in the city for nearly three 
stolen in the neighborhood of a thousand cars, 


was perhaps the most interesting. motor t 


been at ears 


ued to be stolen at the rate of about two a da 


still conti: 
Some twenty-five thieves, middlemen and receiv 
been caught and had pleaded guilty 


had signified their 


ind a majority of th 
willingness to turn state 

But the difficulty presented by the situation was that 
one of these thieves could corroborate the testimor y of < 
as they 
therefore 


had worked separately. It became 
sary, to card-catalogue each stole 


ascertain 
each n this way we gradually secured 
history of 


less complete the facts surrounding 
of something over fifty cars and, by 
detectives at work, were in several instances 
roborate their stories with the legal evidence w 
of New York requires in the case of the 


act omplice. 
Just How the Game Was Worked 


Sark 


stolen 


| to which I refer was that of a your 
for want of a better name, call Tau 


The 


a rather chilly inter’ venl he had 


was a new one owner testified 


friend a umbus Ci 
He had no « 

amanina 

had 
not } 
and hi is were ¢ 
An hour later 


the cal 


ave the privilege 


quest had beet 
merged from the 


the the 


granted when 
restaurant was gone, and mar 


sloucl 
The 
the proprietor of a road h 


and re 


narrative was then taken 


ouse, 0 
inns taurants wit! way 

New York are infested. The testif 

the night the car was stolen from Columbus Circle 
sig, the defendant at the bar, whom he |} 


ad Known 


frequenter of his ¢ 
eig! "el 
whom we 


entered th« 


tablishment, 


+ ] " " 
LO chock and in 


juired lf a certain 
will r to as Klein, and 
innkeey being 
custody of y sheriff 
} 


road nouse 


who was 
then in 


On be 


the the court re 


g informed that Kleir 


an , , : 
laussig had called for a drin} 


rn 
0 


Was not 


made he telephone, and had sat dow 


barroom and waited for twenty minutes 
the end of which time his friend Klein |} 
his appearance. The had } i 


lad Nad a ¢ 


corner 
half an hour, at 
made 


tion, 


two men 
had gone outside, and later on Taussig had re 
to the bi 
red fringe and the other of a plaid mixture. These robe 
asked to be allowed to leave with the innkeepe r unt 
He had then left the 
subsequently the innkeeper had 
the driveway 


The third witne 


irroom carrying two lap robes, one brow? 


should call for them. road house 


heard two cars go dow1 
S Was Klein, 
other stolen car 


possessior f ar 


turned state’s evidence, been sentenced 
tiary, and was now in court on a writ of habe 
fest fica J 


‘ficandum. Having been sworn, he stated that he 

known Taussig for upward of a year, that on several ox 
sions the latter had asked him to take 
disposing of motors, and that 


between or 


part in stealing or 


Taussig was the known go- 


further testified that on the 1 e had 


agent tor the mysterious man higher up. He 
| 


ght 


nm questior 
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Witnesses From Up the River 




































rhe « ell ‘ | ‘ na e case should or twice up and ad nin tir ‘ i ( N t r i 
eni é the g im the « Ggence wa iadeniy ont neei and demanded tr i ‘ eN b ‘ 
: ‘ i | e wa esa “How long nee tha e t P 
‘ el ‘ itthes t car wa eveT Keepsle ? \ ‘ a\t “a ’ 
ia gy Ss posst exce e te mo of Klein, who Now the t é na é r ‘ \ i ‘ 
n a t | evidence tending to suppose tl tness eve ee I e 
rate Kile 1 the eepe who Said tha il ground fora 1 g Y e te 
i i g haa ‘ ‘ had talked wit! e defe la ucie | i ‘ 
k é ‘ robe rhe ige denied the hots that oc ‘ r d en | I ‘ " int to a rt 
| i ecte I ‘ th their case I object! s ited the l ‘ ‘ le 
After a « ‘ f the defendant was called mping to his fe on the grou th é ( e the next f 
i she test ‘ that on the nig I t é land t i et ol el ] ghkeepal 
e& allege arceny he i ind ha i her and a part led sid the idge ya ( | H ‘ " pt i 
i é ( é é t different ca n aov 
X; that tine i el otone, where t The Vitne starts ( H | ! ) i ; 
1 ( t id en returned to New ur er green-£ . ‘ en Ba 
Y lt Kile et ere, and tnat her hu l neve Vas Poug ee} e! I r He ked {i i ‘ 
; he aets I ( ISSt i hie ur eq lO a lal t t ‘ ‘ 
ol ‘ t { that the nda habitu | ‘ gi ege ‘ tt I ¢ ‘ 
ul that he went er I 
The Mysterious Trip to Poughkeepsie purpose phe a ‘ W lr. H i ‘ 
at the tweive me N ‘ I t 
tye M I i Zz, Vv Na ive po-n ne rer e¢ e ¢ ‘ ] i } } ’ 
Da i f th a glamou t him in a tas ‘ Id i ‘ ‘ i eu 
; ¢ i ¢ end an air of now where Poughkee ‘ 
‘ ‘ gy it richh t} No, | don’t! efe l ‘ ud Ha rd 
[ e guidan f the assist “What has a rt , " ix 
‘ it Datus mig H H and elore ‘ i ‘ ‘ 
e ce par i the dress« rid We i ‘ ‘ He eu ‘ halle 
| e pa e! i repartee tl He he é awit ‘ ! 4 qua ‘ " I 
passed be em 2 eed their way, the Che rose and hurried f n. Id 1 ea 1 qua 
‘ ! ersal nat ; i? it « I tituent ort einenu next Lant the ¢ i { irt i ’ N | ‘ | il { b ha 
hough it had all occurred two years before, and althoug! he corridor. The dist: ‘ ‘ it d ‘ i e ul New ¥ Wha 
e had taken many su ir excursior moned his assistants and t proce erve ! I Nothir e said, ‘but ju 
pan) I her husband and the various ladies com “Where or earth did that paper « I ! ea re that the 1 ! i rig W 
| the | { Pre for a reason for her asto ishing Nobody seemed t one I t ed irn three r 
I er ol re e¢ she to refuge the assertion that ers elicited the fact that a friend of one of the . ‘ nother feller come out with a 
t } i been suc 1 delightful one that she had niormers appeared to et gx al it it I ij eepsit al aid it \ 
ed a complete account of it in her diary, and “\ ad I was te 
belore coming to court that morning she had N'Y | 
eshed her recolie t efere t ) its pages 
UI course i he t e true her husband could 
e guilty. But in the course of her story she made 
itemel! t il loubter 
\ for thought. In endea gt 
: 
I be lar as | vith that 
hus de mstrate her de et 
i i ee 1esK mm n the barroom lIor salt 
t : I r t Continued on Page 37 
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Frilblblle, ID. ID. Talkes 


This Time He Writes an Open Letter to One 
By IRVIN S. COBB 


ILLUSTRATED 


FERNBRIDGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
LOVER'S LEAP, N. J. 

Hi reellency the Honorable Woodrow Wilson, 
Pr t of the l States of W hite 
House, W 
D.C.0.8. wi 
JESPECTED SIR: 
Tat te since my 

return trom the 


titi 
its 


niled America, 


hington, 


ye of host it has 


heen ! constant and 
ibiding intention to 
ake pen in hand for the 
purpose of acquainting 


Your with 


the fact 


Exce le ney 
concerning the 
harassing experiences 
undergone by the un- 
before, dur- 


ing and immediately 


dersignea 
ibsequent toe the out- 
break ef war on the 
other, or Eastern, hemi 
phere of this world As 
you will observe, I now 
do 80 
Until this time I have 
been deterred from set 
ting forth my complaint 
by a of good 
and sufficient 
which I enumerate: 
First]; ome it ap- 
peared that 
this open letter, on its reaching your hands, would result in 
1 breach between Your Excellency and your late Secretary 
of State, Mr. William Jennings Bryan. I purposely re- 
frained, therefore, from approachirg you on the subject 
while he remained a member of your official family. In 
tion I may state that I would be the last to 
hamper and embarrass the National Administration. I 
the this remark will be all the more deepiy 
appreciated when I tell you that, though never actively 
| have invariably voted the Repub 
can ticket on each and every occasion when the fact that 
election day had arrived was directed to my attention. 
Through similar motives of consideration I 
refrained from bringing this recital of events 
you during your correspondence with a certain 
foreign Power— to wit, Germany 


variety 


reasons, 


inevitable 


this conne 


feel force of 


oncernet 


in politics, 


Secondly 
studiously 
re fore 
touching on the course 
With myself 


reasoned, saying, in substance, this: 


und conduct of hostilities on the high seas 
| have 
Who am I that | should intrude my own grievances, con- 
iderable though they our President at this 
rucial hour when he is harassed by issues of even greater 
settled and feverish state of the public 
mind, who can foretell what new complications may ensue 
hould I thrust my forward? Shall I do this? 
No, no; a thousand I shall restrain myself. I 
hand. I shall wait You will understand 
that I did not go so far as audibly to utter these sentiments. 
1 merely thought them 
Thirdly No little dif 
ascertaining the exact whereabouts of my 


frequent ly 
may be, on 


moment In the un 
own affair 
times no! 


hall stay my 


ulty has been experienced in 
chief fellow 
ufferer and co-witness; also in ferreting out the identities 
of the principal offenders against us. In these matters I 
im able to report progress, but not entirely satisfactory 
result 
insettled 


now elsewhere At 


Zeno the Great, it would appear, is a person of 
being found now here, now 
last 
traveling aggregation known as De Garmo Brothers’ Ten 
lillion-Dollar but since that organiza 

on fell into the hands of the sheriff at Red Oak Junction, 

wen unsuccessful in tracing his movements. 

you with the names and 
of the bearded ruffian in the long blue 
the porter of the hotel, the warder of the dungeons, 


habitation, there, 


accounts he was connected with a 


Railroad Show; 


this time furnish 

exact addresses 
blouse, 
he others implicated in those culminating outrages of 

h was the innocent victim. Repeatedly have I 
written the mayor of the town of Abbevilliers, to the general 
commanding the French military forces, and to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of 


information; but 


France, demanding the desired 
believe it or not, Mister President— to 
date | have had not a single word in reply. 


} 


Aor ordingly . until 


elf with all due 


this moment, I have contained my- 
restraint; I do feel, that 
patience has finally ceased to be a virtue, | am now con- 


but feeling, as 


trained to address you in the first person singular, being 
further emboldened by the reflection that already a bond 


Br HENRY 


Ty) 
nal 3 Ji ¥ & 


fh 


ts 


5 
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I Was Not Permitted to Have an Entire Billiard Table to Myseif 


of sympathy and understanding exists between us, you for 
years having been connected with one of our largest educa- 
tional institutions and fonts of learning, namely, Princeton, 
New Jersey, while I for some eighteen months have oc- 
cupied the chair of astronomy and ancient and modern 
history at Fernbridge Seminary for Young Ladies, an 
institution that in all modesty I may say is also well and 
favorably known. 

In such employment I busied myself, giving my days to 
the classroom and my evenings to the congenial company 
of the Victorian poets and to my botanical collection, until 
the summer solstice of 1914 impended, when, in an un- 
thinking moment, I was moved by attractive considera- 
tions to accept the post of traveling companion, guide 
and mentor to a group of eight of our young lady seniors 
desirous of rounding out their acquaintance with the 
classics, languages, arts and history of the Olden World by 
a short tour on an adjacent continent. I need hardly add 
that I refer to the continent of Europe. 

Having long cherished a secret longing to visit foreign 
parts, I the more gladly entertained the suggestion when 
our principal, Miss Waddleton, broached it to me. As 
outlined by Miss Waddleton, the prospect at first blush 
seemed an inviting one 
to call it an alluring one. 


one might even venture so far as 
All my actual traveling expenses 
were to be paid and the itinerary would be pursued in 
accordance with a plan previously laid out; but, though 
gratified and flattered by the trust imposed in me, and 
welcoming the opportunity for helpful service in a new and 
as yet untried realm, I, nevertheless, strove to comply with 
such conventionalities as are ordained by organized society. 
Indeed, I trust that a fitting and proper sense of propriety 
is never entirely banished from my mind at any time what- 
soever. 

To Miss Waddleton I said: 

“But, my dear lady, I pray you, have thought for these 
cardinal points--I myself am unmarried; the young lady 
students contemplating embarkation on this expedition are 
each and every one of them unmarried also. In view of 
these facts— which are incontrovertible and not to be gain- 
said —do you deem it entirely proper that I, a member of 
the opposite sex, should be suffered to accompany them 
throughout the course of their sojourn on alien shores, far, 
far from home and the restraining influences of the home 
circle?” 

“| shouldn't worry myself about that part of it if I were 
you, Doctor Fibble,”’ replied Miss Waddleton in the direct 
and forcible manner so typical of her. “There isn’t a 
father alive who would hesitate about letting his daughter 
travel in your company if he had ever met you 
he had ever seen you.” 

Touched no little by such an expression of sentiment 
from the lips of Miss Waddleton, I promptly accepted the 
obligation without further demur and at once set about 
my needful preparations for the voyage. I cite this 


or even if 


RALEIGH 


December 25, 1915 


Pem im lame 


im a High Place 


incident merely as proof of the confidence with which 
I am regarded by one well qualified through daily 
association and frequent observation to know the true 
merits of my character and disposition. 

The departure from 
our native shores, the 
voyage across the ocean, 
the flurry of debar- 
kation at the port of 
Plymouth—all followed 
in due course. I ask 
you, Mister President, 
tocome— in thespirit 
and join us now on the 
soil of other climes and 
other lands. 
had complied with the 
trifling regularities in- 
cident to our passage 
through the Plymouth 
Customs Office; 


Soon we 


soon, 
ensconced aboard a 
well-appointed railway 
carriage, we tra- 
versing the peaceful 
English landscape, 
bound at a high rate of 
speed for the great city 
of London; and 
did I find myself devel- 
oping a warm admiration for various traits of the Britis! 
character as disclosed to me during our first hours on 
the soil of the British Empire. The docility of the serving 
classes as everywhere encountered, the servility of the 
the orderly and well-kempt 
the countryside, the excellence of the steaming hot tea 
served en route on His Majesty's railroad trains 
impressed me deeply; 


were 


soon 


lesser officials, aspect of 

all these 
and especially the last named. A 
proneness to overindulgence in the agreeably 


ng 
decoction produced by an infusion of tea leaves is, I con- 
fess, my chief besetting vice. 

As I look back on it all with the eye of fond retrospec- 
tion, and contrast it with the horrifying situation 
which we, all unwittingly and all unsuspectingly, were so 
shortly to be plunged, our sojourn in England is to me as a 
fleeting, happy dream. Within the vast recesses of West- 
minster Abbey I lost myself. This statement is literal as 
well as figurative; for, having become separated from the 
others, I did indeed remain adrift in a maze of galleries for 
upward of an hour. At the Tower of London I gave way 
for a space of hours to audible musings on the 


into 


historic 
scenes enacted on that most-storied spot. In contempla 
tion of the architectural glories of St. Paul’s I became 
engrossed that naught, I am convinced, save the time 
intervention of a uniformed constable, who put forth |} 
hand and plucked me out of the path of danger in the 
middle of the road where I had involuntarily halted, 
saved me from being precipitated beneath the wheels of 
a passing omnibus. As for my emotions when I paused at 
the graveside of William Shakspere— ah, 
pen than mine were required to describe my sensations at 
this hallowed moment. 


sir, a more gifted 


Constantly I strove to impress on our eight young-lady 
seniors the tremendous value, for future conversational 
purposes, of the sights, the associations and the 
with which we were now thrown ir 


memories 
such intimate contact 
At every opportunity I directed their attention to this or 
that object of interest, pointing out to them that since their 
indulgent parents or guardians, as the case might be, had 
seen fit to afford them this opportunity for enrichirg their 
minds and increasing their funds of information, it should 
be alike their duty and their privilege to study, to speculate, 
to ponder, to re flect, to contemplate, to amass know ledge . 
to look, to see, to think. Yet, inconceivable though it may 
appear, I discerned in the majority of them, after the first 
few days, a growing inclination to shirk the intellectual 
obligations of the hour for things of infinitely lesser 
moment. Despite my frequent admonitions and my gentle 
chidings, shops and theaters engrossed them substantially 
to the exclusion of all else. My suggestion that our first 
evening in London should be spent in suitable readings 
of English history in order to prepare our minds for the 
impressions of the morrow was voted down, practically 
unanimously. 

One entire afternoon, which I had intended should b« 
devoted to the National Art Gallery, was wasted —I use the 
word “‘ wasted”’ deliberately —in idle and purposeless con- 
templation of the show windows in a retail merchandising 
resort known as the Burlington Arcade. Toward the close 










—_—— 








of our e\ ermemorable day at Str itfor l-upon-Avon, as I was 





discoursing at length on the life and works of the Immorta 
Bard I was shocked to hear Miss Henrietta Marble, of Ris 


ing Sun, Indiana, remark, soffo voce, that she, for one, had 


had about enough of Bardie—I quote her exact language 
and wished to inquire if the rest did not think it was near! 
time to go somewhere and buy a few souvenirs 

so the days flitte i by one Dy one, as Is their wont; and 
a Lf 0 soon, for me, the date appointed for our depart Tt 
to the Continent drew nig! It came; we journeyed 
Paris, the capital of the Frencl 

In Paris, as in London, my heart, my hands and n 
Drain were occupied by 1 bligations to 

rges | admonitions to the contrar 





irely devoted 








that on a certal day the third day, I thir i 
our sojourn in Paris, or possil it might have been the 
fourth—1 was escorting them through the art galleries of 
that classic and famous structure, the L re 





At the outset we had had with us a courier specially 
engaged for the occasion; but, detectin 


tion to slur over important Getaus to the lives 





and works of the Old Masters whose hz greeted us 


murally on every side, | soon dispensed with his services 











and took over his tas} Whereas he had been content to 
dismiss this or that artist with but a perfunctory line, I 
preferred to give dates, data and all important fact 

I had moved with the young ladies through several 
galleries, now consulting the guidebook, wl I carried 
I right hand, now po ng with my ieit to tt or t 
conspicuous example of the genius of Rubens, a Ret 
brandt or a Titian, and, I presume, had been thus engaged 
for the better part ol wo !t i ‘ iden sub 

' uus instinct subt wa ed me t | wa lone 
Ast hed, I punontr hee M ith! mpar 
were no longer with me } e minutes betore the } | 
been at my skirts; of that I wa ire; in fact, it seemed 
t ita fe \ moments nee I nad hear i ne if ttl ot thet 

ices, yet now the whole train had vanisned, a it were, 
nto thin air, leaving no trace be 1 the 

I shall not det that | was alarmed 1} ed this \ 
and that, seeking them—even calling their names aloud 
All was in vain. My agitated and rapid movements but 
erved to attract the attention ola nsiderable number of 
jlers of various nationalities, many of whom persistent! 

iowed me about until a Tunctionary I iniiorn nte 
fered, thus bringing my search to an end for the time 
being. Whether my helpless charges, deprived now of tl 

i f a responsible and guiant pro 


guiding hand and brain of 


tector were 


in Conversation With Two Young Men 
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Miss Henrietta Marble, of Rising 
Sun, Indiana, Remarked That She 
Had Had About Enough of Bardie 








i 


‘ 


THE 


ild be ju ar if they all volunteered a 
of the 
irthermore, that 
Louisville, Kentucky, for permission to 

t her uniform the very first thing in t 
ly, her deluded companions greeted this 
‘ with approbation. All 
once, they began discussing details of costume, 
1 was thunderstruck! It required outright 
meanor and utterance on my part to check 

utbursts of misguided enthusiasm. 

nother twenty-four hours was to ensue 


i.ughters regiment, or something She 


he meant to wire that night 


nent seeming 


their spirits had been sufficiently curbed 
y making preparations for our departure 


elings when I found that no traveling accon 
iid be procured, every departing tratr the 


owded far beyond its customary capacity) 
resident, could I but depict for you the scene 
ceeded the congestion at the hooking office 
confusion prevalent at all the railroad sta 
ing popular apprehension everywhere di 
j 


al yet disconcerting sound of troops or 


igh the streets; the inability to 


of vehicular transportation about the city 


procure 


system sustained a succession 


I fear me, I shall never entirely 


my nervous 
1 


which, 
ould not have you believe that I lost my iniel- 
Without, I may have ap- 
sught; within, my brain continued its ordained 
Indeed, my 


imi poise and ¢ 


‘Omposure, 
red distr 
tior mind operated with a most un- 
Scarcely a minute passed when some new 


the 


nted celerity 
lid not flash into my thoughts; 
bility to carry them out, due to the prevalent condi- 


pedient and only 


is and the obstinacy of railroad employees and other 
» whom I appealed, prevented the immediate execution 
a COr lerable number of my plans. 

r for one instant was my mind or my body inactive 

not undertake to compute the number of miles I 

n foot that day in going from place to place 

ular office to ambassadorial headquarters, alway) 
place densely thronged with assemblag« 


ed and frenzied fellow country people; from 


road terminal to booking office and back again, or vice 
might be and frequently from 
‘s to tourist from tourist agenc’ 


re cause was; 
agency; 
re to offer hurried words of comfort to my eight 
and then to dart forth again, hither and yon, on 
intentioned but entirely fruitless errand. 

trat he cheerfulness and light 


1¢ young ladies continued to evince throug] 


ions | ascribe t 


if 
' 
r 


ying period. rom their demeanor one actually 

imagined that they lacked totally in apprecia 
situation. Indeed, it is possible 
ight-heartedness I went too far. 


have 
the gravity of the 

imulation of 
inward mi 


ver, shall I cease to recall my 


in the afternoon of this distracting day, 
y third or fourth unsuccessful call at th 
o learn they had disobeyed my express 
the y remain secure ly indoors durit g my 
me to the door of } estab- 
the 


manager led 


pointed to a spot on sidewalk some 


The Gendarmes Had Forced Open the Box 


number of paces distant. There I beheld all eight of them 
standing at the curbing, giving vent to signs and sounds of 
approval as a column of troops passed along the boulevard. 
I started toward them, being minded to chide them 
ly for their foolhardiness in venturing forth from 
the confines of the hotel without male protection; but, at 
this juncture, I was caught unawares in a dense mass of 
boisterous and excited resident Parisians, who swept up 
suddenly from behind, enveloping me in their midst. 
Thus entangled and surrounded, I was borne on and 
protesting as I went and endeavoring by every 
polite means within my power to extricate myself from the 
Yet, so far as one might observe, none paid the 
heed to request for room and air until 
uddenly the crowd parted, with cheers, and through the 
opening my wards appeared led by the Misses F 
and Evelyn Maud Peacher, the latter of Peori 


These t outstretched 


severe 


onward, 


press. 
lightest one’s 
lora Canbee 
’ Illir 

wo accepted my hands and, with 
their aid and the aid of the remaining six, | managed to 
attain the comparatively safe refuge of a near-by shop 
doorway, but in a sadly jostled state as to one’s nerves and 
much disordered as to one’s wardrobe. 
uplifted in 


Hearing my voice 
entreaty as I was carried by them, they had 
nobly responded; and, because of the impulse of the 
throng, which to frail maidenhood what was 
denied to stalwart masculinity, they had succeeded in 


accorded 


reaching my side. 

So great was my relief at being rescued, I forbore al- 
together from scolding them; and, besides, my thoughts 
distracted into other and more perturbing 
channels when a search of my person revealed to me that 
unknown persons had taken advantage of the excitement 
of the moment to invade my pockets and make away with 
such minor belongings as a silver watch, a fountain pen, a 
spectacle case, a slightly used handkerchief, an unused one 


were even 


carried for emergencies, and a neat patent-clasp purse in 
1 customarily kept an amount of small change for 

il purposes. I no time in getting my 

, for it was quite plain that there must be thieves 


lost charges 
indoor 
about, 

In the midst of all this I dispatched the fi 
of cablegrams to Mr. William Jennings Bryan. I realize 
I should have addressed you direct, but at the 
seemed to me fitting that the head of our State 
Department should be advised of our situation. 

I am able to reproduce th 
It ran: 


rst of a series 


now that 


moment it 


From memory e language of 
this first 


Am detained here, with eight young lady students of 
Fernbridge Seminary. Have absolutely desire to 
become personally involved in present E crisis 
Kindly notify American Ambassador to Fre: 
Government provide spec ial train for our immediate use. 
Pressing and urgent! 


message. 


no 
uropeal 


ave ch 


Having signed this with my full name, and with 


temporary address added, I hastened with it to the nearest 


my 


office. The official to whom I tendered it 
knew no English, 


cable apparently 
but from his manner I gathered that he 
felt impelled to decline te accept and transmit it. I was in 
no mood to be thwarted by petty technicalities, however, 
amount 
j 


and 


and on my pressing into his hand a considerable 


of money in frane notes he took both currency cable- 


gram, with a shrug of his shoulders, signifying acquiescence. 
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It was because I tarried on and on amid tumultuous 

scenes for another twenty-four hours, awaiting the taking 
of proper steps by Mr. Bryan, that more precious time wa 
lost. Hour after hour, within the refuge of our hotel 
parlor, itself a most depressing chamber, I sat, my hands 
clasped, my charges clustered about me, ot 
our lesser belongings bestowed for trave 
from hiny. "Jone came. I am loath to make 
tion direct, but I must tell you that I never |} 
Bryan any acknowledgment of this original cablegram or 
of the other and even more insistently appealing telegrams 
I filed in rapid sequence; nor, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, did he in the least bestir himself or 
Fernbridge Seminary for Young Ladies. 

Regarding this callous indifference, this official slot} 

fulness, this inability to rise to the needs of a most pressing 

I refrain absolutely from comment, t 
of 
to deny having received my messages, 


ir trunks packed, 
1 
i, awaitil 


} f ‘ 
penall of 


leaving 
for Mir 


because 


emergency, 
for you, sir, to judge. It 


2 ry 
or 


would be no avail 


each and every instance I insisted 
pay for transmission. 

I shall not harrow your sensibilities b) 
detailed recital of the nerve-racking 
immediately succeeded. I may only 
mind to that so graphically described in 
and popular story of the uxoricide, B! 
is told how the vigilant Anne stood on the outer ramparts 
straining her eyes in the direction whither succor might 


on leaving the money 


a complete 
adventures 
Ke! m 

the we 


i1ebeard, whe 


reasonably be expected to materialize, bein 
by the dust cloud created by a flock of sheep, ar 


least once 
tortured meantime by the melancholy accents of her sister, 
the present wife of the monster, who « 
to be told whether sh 
The tale is probab 
considerable degree, though based, I belie 
assuredly the author depicted 
interim 


felt, the 


again, | shared the composite emotions of both at « 


‘ontinually 
coming 


Anne, saw anyone 


‘ 
ly imaginary 


in character to : 


my emotl . 3 
One moment I felt as one of the sisters must have 


next 


own 


as the other sister must have felt; and 


not to mention the feelings probably inherent in 
shepherd of the flock, since my wards might wel 
likened, I thought, to helpless young shee} By 


comparison I mean no disrespect; the simile is employ: 


ts aptness and for no other reaso It w 
, of all men, to refer slight 
we at Fernbridge makin 


the 


in their respective commu! 


because of i 
ill become me 


student-body, 


to receive only daughters of families havi? 


social Standing 
this explanatic 

go forward, however, Mister 
after many 
of doubt, of despair, then hope ag 


yn is entirely satisfactory to all cor 
President 
moment false alarms, man; 


tions of noy 


when, 
: 

1 found ourselves aboard a train ost« nsibly dest 

for Boulogne « 

ommodations conceivable and crowded to the 


whom fleeing Ameri 
left | 


ais; albeit a train of the most 


unhappy travelers, 
, 
Vast 


among 
Our heavy luggage was 
hands. Of fox 


atural cravings of the human appet 


predominated. 
us, abandoned to unsympathetic 
to allay the r 


was little o » to had, even at mented 


procure 


aug 


Actually 
of tea 


mnt not so small a thir iS ; 


Continued on Page 42 


Je Highty Prized by Zeno the Great and Bared its Contents to the Common Gaze 
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One Day a Cub Reporter Asked the Vice President What Was the Matter With the 
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sequence 1 1 alle Le ¢ that no wiZard ca fo eset 
Patience and perseverance, alertness, tact, insistence, inte 
ence ge ul t the character to Inspire rust 
1 cor € t discreetne coupled wit 
iness— the ea fe f the qualities which enable a 
man tod ¥ forth from t complicated 1 e of bank 
t t ist x « t nd grain markets, fa 
ids, foreign exchang r ictions, itistical data, and 
the re that we call Wall Street e secre at not 
amaze nd a ind but really matter in the great 
itionai scheme of ma i hings 
Less than a ir ago it Was Sald that big new inside 
news, bea is the newspape eporters sa were no 
nger obtainable in Wall Street; that not until another 
J. P. Morgar I H Harriman appe ired upon the scene, 
5 another ¢ f great mergers got under way, would 
financial ne igain be ne supremée Also it was said 
t t speculation had died pt acefully of old age Both 
issertior were WT g Never there fr re big news 
han now; never wa e new I high financial import 
more eage sought after 
To-day the air is filled with rumors of mergers and new 
exploitations With seve billion dollars of war orders, 





the very spirit of 1901 lives again, and the macninery for 





blazing forth to a money-crazed public every step in the 
P } 

new era o ndu il promot ! ! re complete than 

ever betore 


iG t+ to nceeive th ” 


| r IS difficul 0 of the consummate perfection 
reached by the news service of Wall Street On the dot 
, a clerk in the offices of the 


United States Steel Corporation hands to reporters on the 





other side of a railing a statement of the amount of the com- 


par s unfilled orders This is done once a month, and every 
month the news tickers which stand in the offices of hun- 
dreds of bankers and brokers roughout New York City 
print the figures anywhere from one to two minutes after 
twelve. The directors of the Standard Oil Company of 
( rnia met one day in San Francisco and declared a 





dividend. Their action was wired to New York by the San 


Frar o representative of a Wall Street news agency and 
wired back to a broker fice in San Francisco within 


he wonders of electricity have a great deal to answer 





i and much of the gigantic speculation in stocks to-day 


yould be imposs nout then But invention, science, 





equals in its potency the contact 


Associated Press 


iations, perhaps fifteen finan- 





the regular daily newspapers, 








zen experts, engaged 
But more impor- 


each employing from one to half a « 


the sole task o ferreti gy out big news 


tant than these are several news agencies that have no 


other clientele than bankers and brokers, catering to no 


ther community and printing only financial news. 


otner 








aus has more than fifty 
upon the 


One of these financial news bure 


expert whom it turns loose each morning 
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Street, foraging al t for new eeking ea I 
locusts every particle of information that may be of sé ‘ 
It can, and often does, s i eight men to a gie 
eeking by sheer force of numbers the most rapid ‘ 
transmission of new 

Every item in the general paper examined with car 
and followed up if ne ~ Between two and three | 
dred corresponder ! he tie iint ma r tele 
graph such business or i ems a ‘ te 
their localities. Foreign agencies cram the cables with the 
latest gossip from London and Par But the rea irce 
of news are acquaintanceships w} reporters form wit} 
the great ones of finance. Often a reporter goes a whol 
week without writing a ne His et oyer itished 
only he keeps in daily touch with a single financier ! 
when the time come W give him a release in a 
important piece of news ten minutes ahead of the i 
agency. 

No unanswered que yn is ever forgotten. The met 

must be without a flaw, wr 





ory of such an orgar 
t 


canny in its relentlessness Big news is 1 





months, in one or two cases actually for years without pul 


lication of a word. At last it is ripe, and the facts are flashed 





out upon the ticker to the whole world 
News at first is a mere rumble of a rumor, a vague hint 
a half-amused question or timatior T the F 


news, the in 








know, is concerned with war order These have beer 
guessed at months in advance lo ru them down, t 
persuade really influential directors or bankers to ta 

about the orders, has required constant watching, vig 
lance, diplomacy and tireless memor 


After months of silent but s temat myecture 


painstaking analysis, sieuthing by unguessed and ur 
closable underground wires, the managing editor of a e« 
tain news agency was morally certal that three 
panies had segured war orders for $65,000,000. The order 
were to be divided about ¢ jually, but as one of the cor 


panies had never in its long history made more thar 
$3,000,000 of gross sales in a single year, the wi ole stor 
seemed preposterous 
The managing editor wrote the item himself, knowing 
— 


better than his reporters the financial effect of brevit 
He sent it out over the ticker, the first circumstantia 


news of war orders ever published. He put heavy white 
spaces between the lines and a big border round then 
You could see that item clear across the room 

“T put teeth in it,” he told me proudly, as he aln 


gritted his own 
A minute or two later his telephone rang 
**Are you crazy?” ang! 
you mean by putting out such a fake?” 
The editor rang off, but his phone was ir te 
“How much stock have you? 
tion. “Say, whois paying you to manipulate the 
And so it went. The editor could or ay ti { the 


subscribers did not like the service the 


shouted an 





their tickers. Vociferous also were the off i I 

the three companies. But after a few mont there were 
official admissions, and the company which had never had 
more than $3,000,000 of gr busine ear sent a 
circular to its stockhoiders, wherein the pre lent apprise 
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porter fresh from college was told by a colleague, whom 
he had learned to respect and trust, that the great Jewish 
bankers of America were now ready to lend Russia all the 
He wrote the article and it appeared 
; paper, which had a high reputation for accurateness, 

: so big and black thet only events of world- 


she wanted 


money 


r led that conservative sheet to indulge 


tory was proven to be a canard, a 

ew reporter was summoned to the august 

chief. Nervously and in dire apprehension 

id he explained that he had obtained the 

rom another newspaper man whom he trusted, 
would not disclose 


ing his hes 
f 
name ne 
t ever turn in another story as big as that,” said 
“without verifying it. But,” with a flicker of 
“it was a rattling good story even 
true. Don’t worry too much about it.” 
ears after that incident the reporter did continue 
tories from the same source without verifying 
vithout knowing where the other reporter got 
never again did a single piece of news derived 
prove untrue in the smallest detail 
became known that a mammoth 
to manufacture munitions of waz 
to be completed, taking its name from an old- 
{ concern. A meeting of the new directors was 
ome way the reporters got wind of this fact. 
if them went to the new president and asked him 
for details. He refused to make any statement and his 
manner was such as to antagonize the newspaper men, who 
ipon leaving his office did what they very seldom do, 


nis eye, 


to be 
montl 


ago it 


companies 


and 


A score 


greed to work together until they were able to smoke him 
it. This might seem impossible, but nothing is impos- 
ble when all the newspapers in a great city work together 
ingle object 
1 indignation meeting was held, and it was decided to 
al every prominent banker or financier with whom the 
lifferent men were acquainted, and obtain every detail 
had. They were especially anxious to know 
of the directors of the new 
Each reporter was to go to 
knew best. In 
they were gradually able to 
the names of three or four men 


lor a 


that could be 
the names 
or pany 


the banker whom he 


10 had hee n @S5K¢t d to become direc 
Finally one of the more com 
id at the time 
inanciers furnished a full 

The man was 
his office for the day, 
walked out the 
him 


same 


cdurector 
le ave 
re porte r 
asked also for the 
of all the companies that were 


and 


go into the new merger. 
the president had 
that information,” 
‘because there may 
on details yet to complete l 


‘I think perhap 
ter give you 
aid the banker, ‘ 
be glad to tell you the names 
3,but I am not a 


details as the presi 


he compantit 
with the 


ay fave some reason 


k that particular in 


Ferreting Out Facts 


>I T the reporters had decided some 
) hours before that there was no rea 
on why the information should be held 
ck, and as the banker again started 
eave the buildi his interviewer 
toward 


minute, Mi 


walked 


him, saying: “Just a 
Isn’t this a pretty 


, what do you mean?” asked 


somewhat taken back 
t replied by repeating 
t was perfectly obvious to anyone, 
the new company had a very 
us capital indeed, and he men- 
t} “water.” He then 
tactfully as possible that 


word 
ited a 


icular paper was going to play 
up as being a fine example of 
’s being unloaded upon 
hinted that perhap 

s would be inclined to 


The par 
to whom he was talking 


4 


same Way 
Wir Dal 
i very shrewd 


ry body 


who believes in 
Besides, no 
than 


mat 
pDiav to eve 


e is quicker at seeing a point 


‘I will talk to "he said, 


ng the pr 


nam 
at dinner to-night, 


and you will hear from him later.” 


At ten o’clock that night every newspaper in New York 
was reached by telephone, and the night editors were told 
that the president ot the new company would be most 
happy to receive reporters in his room. There he gave 
out a full statement regarding the details of the new 
company. 

Chance plays a perceptible part in the gathering of big 
news. Indeed, so many beats with momentous consequences 
have been the result of mere luck, that the financial re- 
porters have a spooky feeling about it when they stop to 
think over their many strange experiences. 

“Chance and luck are big elements,’’ one man told me, 
who in his time pulled off perhaps more beats than any 
ather individual. “‘But a man must have a nose for news 
It is a combination of the two things, luck and the 
sense for news.’ 

The nose for news is intangible, indefinable, a sort of 
extra sense. Many newspaper men regard it as a species of 
hunch, and simply and modestly describe their greatest 
achievements as being due to hunches. In reality hunches 
are worthless to a man unless his mentality is sharp and 
vigilant. He must be quick to take advantage of his 
hunch, or the fleeting thing has left him. 

During the dreadful panic days of 1907, Martin Walsh, 
of the New York City News Association, was assigned to 
the Hotel Manhattan where George B. Cortelyou, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, went into conference every night 
with the leading financiers of the city. But one night the 
reporter arrived there to find no others of his profession 
and no sign of a conference of bankers. Having exhausted 
every effort to discover where the meeting was being held 
he walked down Park Avenue, wandering along at random. 
To Walsh the situation was especially serious, because 
upon his association not one but many papers depended for 
their news. As he neared the top of Murray Hill he noticed 
that J. P. Morgan’s residence was brilliantly lighted and 
several automobiles stood in front. It was mere chance, he 
might be wrong—but he ran across the street and picked 
up an immediate acquaintance with the lounging chauffeurs, 
one of those acquaintances of rapid bloom that only a 


also 





An Obscure Man Somewhere May Let Loose a Paragraph Powerful Enough to 


Create or Demolish Fortunes 
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reporter intimately familiar with the dodges of his pro- 
fession knows how to cultivate. Several of the chauffeurs 
were uncommunicative, but one admitted having seer 
Thomas F. Ryan, a leading financier of the day, enter the 
building. 

That was enough for Walsh. 
once; he would chance it again. 


Luck had favored him 
He went for the nearest 
telephone booth, and in a minute or two every newspaper 
in town had received a “flash,”’ as the briefer news associa- 
tion bulletins are called, that the bankers had shifted their 
meeting place to Morgan’s library. In a few minutes the 
special reporters began to arrive, and for weeks 
rounded the house every night, gathering as best they 
could from the grave men who out of Morgan’s 
library the fateful news of those gloomy days. 


they sur- 


came 


Uncle Russell's Office Hen 


HANCE sometimes plays most unpleasant tricks. For 

/ years tworeporters visited the office of Russel! Sage wit! 
great regularity. One of them worked for the World and 
the other for the Sun. One day a clerk in the outer office 
told the World man that some country admirer had sent 
Uncle Russell a hen, which for lack of a better nest had 
been deposited in the old gentleman's waste-paper basket 
There the hen had laid an egg, according to the story, and 
Russell Sage had taken it home to be cooked for to-morrow’s 
breakfast. 

The World reporter wrote nearly a column about this 
trivial incident, and the great financier was thoroughly 
enraged. But through some curious mental kink he got 
the idea that the Sun reporter had written the story, and 
gave strict orders to all his clerks “never to permit that 
man from the Sun to enter the office again.” 

Ability to infer, analyze and deduct are of tremendous 
value to the financial reporter and writer. 
Interstate Commerce Act was passed, more than a genera- 
tion ago, there has not been much opportunity for the 
remarkabie feats that were performed by Thomas F. 
Woodlock, who by his skill at analyzing railroad reports 

was able to predict far in advance the 

bankruptcy of a large Eastern road. 

But inference may still beemployed, 

and it is of but slight value unless pre- 

ceded by the hardest kind of drudgery 

One of the most competent Wall Street 

reporters for many years was H. B 

Cosgrove, of the Tribune He was not 

of the dashing, driving but his 

method of ferreting out great financial 

events was the result of a system al 

In the fall of 1906 his eye 

noted a tiny item in the 

dispatch to the effect that Thomas F. 

Ryan had been received in audience 

by King Leopold, of Belgium. Calling 

in a colleague who possessed certain 

reportorial qualities which he lacked, 

out for Mr 

The idea had occurred 

to him that the financier might be 

engaged in purchasing from King 

Leopold the latter’s ownership of sev- 

eral million acres of mineral and rub- 

ber lands in the jungles of Africa. No 

one had ever before suggested uch a 
thing. 

The two men exhausted every re- 
source and every ingenuity of their 
profession in attempting to worm out 
of the financier’s underlings a hint of 
the real purpose of his visit to King 
Leopold. When they were about to 
depart empty-handed, one of the sec- 
retaries in a rash moment said that the 
Guggenheims, then and now a power 
in the mining world, were as much 
interested in the Congo venture as 
Mr. Ryan. 

That was quite enough for the two 
reporters; and the one who had been 
in to supplement Cosgrove’s 
work at Mr. Daniel 
Guggenheim, head of the family 
that name. 

“We understand,” he explained, 
“that you have charge of the mining 
end of the concessions which Mr. Ryar 
is now obtaining from King Leopold 
We were sent to you to get the details 
in regard to that part of it.” 

All unconscious that not a word had 
been breathed by anyone regarding 
this signal victory for American capi 
tal, Mr. Guggenheim fell into the trap 
and proceeded innocently to give up all 
the details regarding the big deal 

Continued on Page 29 
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tated mysterious » Was f 
masses of bloom bul What the 
from corners; mirrors rhe | 
along down-slanted vered t 
walls gave back star- went ! 
liketwinklings. Itwas Nice ‘ 
half past seven. The he mutte i 
Haleyon Theater, ing ! ew 
where The Young Bur- eye earche 
gomaster had been run- ' Hese ! ‘ \W 
ning for five months, a eu 

s ready for its au- O} ! ‘ 
dience Things d 


white—the pale yel- 
} j 1on- 
quil—flashed about 


the auditorium as 





the flows they re- y After t 
sembled grown huge , 
and human. They Aug ‘ N 


were the ushers. in the 
squat gowns and ear- 
lapped caps of Dutch 


ts. Their pre- 
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teen minut t lay “Here is the Ghost That Keeps Beside Me, More Real Than Any of the Things Catled Real t t 
thead of them I na ‘ ! 
Fortuna had a way of detacl yr herseil f the others she took the metal tube wit! s protruding lum} I niy i ( retle she had ag inded affe 
She was apart now on an aisle seat, and as usual was bent crimson grease and strolled to one of the mirt Bef for | i t.« te th the husband had 
over a novel. She was not sorry to finish the tale. Since touching her mou th it she gave herself a long. resign romantica , y for vea ey ; 
had been graduated at a public school, ter years before, stare The advertisement that five mont iM r had her life « the f e thr ng cha t i} \ 
he had swallowed adventurous romance in entranced brought herto this occupation had read Wanted— Young of t " great money turt ‘ 
gulps At twenty-four, though they still entertained her, ladies as theater usher Must be 1 and I ’ nt f ‘ ! Edd Wa f ‘ \ 
their untruth had he me ar rritatior This one, for She ad both of the re rement eXCE ‘ Her f \ 1 | offer i ma T 
instance n English tale—for Fortuna in« d to Euro of a golden pallor t iwny eves, burne ea " ‘ e Eng ‘ 1 command —1 » of 
pean setting had for heroine a waitress in a cheap Lon- waving throat her gauzy } was the ‘ ‘ é the aude e stage it} f 
don tea and bun st Secret crin ils, W vere plotting Phe iffled ‘ i ‘ inke page ‘ And sl} yvuld \ \ 
to k stinguished residents of P Lane istened in « ind lack ga ‘ " Ne ise Edd 
the most ol ring way t 4ik Over Ut! Ss linary plans “ s la t t eye ( 
at her marbie-topped tabies, so that she could take pent | r t NY i Va \ | 
bus straight t the homes ol t! grea ind war! eu >» aa ed i ! ” I iF I y \ 
tended victims, thus earning the ng friendshiy ru lo a spe | " y out a seat « H 
sing as dukes and duke sing as iul re y the t ‘ The eff t \ ! ‘ eth ix 
Vn as Db i magnet to that obscure tea sho; £ Hike tha { e ¢ mY et ‘ ( ‘ eariest she | ‘ ‘ 
ere struck instant I e beauty of tl du { f ghite I ] ‘ I ‘ nes a the hea ‘ ! é 
a bolt from he and forthwith } sue a erate | 1 ! ‘ i t i her he as f " 
y with honoral and dishonorable inte: i to é ‘ elega tl 
tions, in every variety of vehicle from motorboat to aéro- People began to t ei mtinuing their t ibsent i it she had me t 
ane. Oh, she was the lucky thing! Not adull moment and wavering as 1 é ym until met | 
r er life! Small wonder that on the mestretch of wha que I wa e ¢ 1‘a ! { \ he aske wall 
had been anything but a flat race she was married to a I use !"" A al the \ et tne W id glanced at the ‘ 
gorgeous lord who owned a portrait gal‘er a yacht, adeer right a e | I ‘ to a of ’ ' 
park, a racing stable fact, everything that a lord wort} Fortuna had ex ne ‘ ‘ earnest ’ : 
! salt ought to owr Eddy Lint: the house manage appeared at the t f 1 ‘ ath ! 1 ite} 
Fortuna flicked the book shut with a weary forefinger the aisk Eddy w ! subu 1 ‘ ist 
These authors make me tired,”’ was her thought s e a health The é s ed « 
“They just sit down with a pad and per and make a check coat that incase m to ig e pu tie, the her, the in spoke 
living stringing off a lot of lies. It’s not like that at all.” pushed-bdck der it fas} al ge and resting D ' 1 te ‘ ‘ 
A small, monkeyish-faced girl tripped up to her. One on his ears, his trou t ed hig ler a dee] 4 H 
cheek, globular as if from a bad face-ache, held a wad of ironed hem showing the thinnest of purple t ng i [ ‘ i 
yg on which she was getting Il final, de jus chews disappearing t ( ‘ i I ese 
Ss! gave Fortuna a withering OK that had good nature proclaimed Edd t H t I y 
f ts foundatio New York, he be t 
Say, you better get a hectic flu n, Tunic you by Broad al Avenue, | r } 
have I s eagle eye go frozen when he spots you. Can't Fiftieth Stree and of h the heaver limes S$ 
‘ ne iT nin 4 tne fur t Sa ed ff! G = aor t Bi: F ol t! » 4 I I Ie s effe ‘ r ‘ ‘ 
ne ige S operas Dut ! nda ire there we ar f at? t t t 
al tch, so the Frencl white owed his plexion pe ‘ He ne \ \ 
dc ow dearies, get busy with the rabl r ! il. He} ‘ f é 
TI ” the indest ng . Life ly ! 
etty,”’ Fortuna sighed without rising. spelled for him in a wife, childre a " en gaze en tol 
Netty expanded in a rigid glare. ‘Popular with your country set in its own bit of land. He st it ima eing e had ere 


self! Just you guess again! Eddy’s dead mashed on you, smile showing sound, snow-white teeth, and ‘ r ; g at \ et as indless { 











but he don’t mix business with pleasure. I tell you, Tunie Fortuna é r All t igh the ‘ t of mu the 
Donnelly, you look sick—all in. Here, blow yourself to “*The kid’s clever!’”’ he quot he re g, the thought iv 
a Cupid's bow at least!”’ She held out a lip stick His was the look that | é f ! 

“*Eddy’s got an idea that people look at us.”" Fortuna’ inashamed worship. “‘ Didn't sec i when | t came As he e up the slanted orchestra aisle wv 
smile was dreary, one-sided. ‘‘They don’t, not any more’n in. Afraid you might be I gota t going throng she purpose tood almost 





if we were ticket ch yppers a She faced him Ww whi ila iptness tne neer « i to ent! jot Fortuna and se ‘ 
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he earth. The man’s gaze previous to this had been rigidly herown. Yet 
how innocently, it had come about! 


as if searching. When his 
saw remembrance flow into ‘I hear you have rented the Marsley house,” 
aceful deliberateness he came said to Owen on the night Eddy had sketched him : 
H holdings so allur ngly 
“Yes.”’ After a studious glance at her he had 
“You think it odd that I should have rented su 
place just for myself?"’ His gray eyes had darkene« 
the cloud that often made him look as if he walked, 
hooked on fairly dreamer, among tangible things His brows flicker 
eemed downward and met in an angle of pain, as he q 
mile: “‘There’s a reason 
very — beautiful?”’ 


house?” he asked ab 


“It must be grand to live 

The envious tone stirred hin His 
ened. He started to speak, paused, and 
a tone of honest pleasure: ‘* Let me show 
Before she could answer he swept o 
“*Let me turn on all the lights and show 
full war paint!” 

“How can that be?” 
gasp. 
ile and obvious need : **Dine with me th 

mmething is going to : Ben Will you?” As sh 


n th 
hymn of love that 
ong had the flame of 
demand for passion 
Fortuna heard the glorious e} 


e 
wavering, he had laughe« 
alarming, but it isn’t. A 


immediately. Five color from ourselves. I pron 
On every one of to me will be as absolutely cony 
| straight to where from me to you at your home would be 


it for a moment if you’d rather no 


nd paling cheeks and eyes that : 
He lounged on the arm of an So it had happened. And having gained a1 
she was at seven, opposite the great stone pile 


one knee, she sitting on the end seat 
ner, in her too-thin best, her heart as tremulou 


And so they had talked. 


»ple don’t try to be natural,”’ the man said was ]} 

of their acquaintance. ‘“‘As soon as I soldier braces himself to charge, 

t would be nice to know you. And so : é ialt, entered the railinged courtyard 

re you are, and we're none the worse —_ ‘ servant in tall hat and silver-buttoned co: 
_ ay Roi i roached, pressed a bell in the 

\ Two glass doors opened as if of ther 


Fortuna murmured joyousl - paid ain ’ 
. ‘ : : A ve Vt agit 
Owen Pauncefote. I’ve heard the girls call ee weak legs walked her between them she saw 
e il name back of that? “Wigs gene at B neke te Cie © Batt 06 Wests be held back b collared man in 


met in the usual way. Now are we 


Nice to Know You"’ preec he 
r brealt 


of 


ho gave you him looked up and I've got all his past performances right 
here, like he was a blue-ribbon gee-gve.”” He flicked ope marble side whi 
the romanti a square of paper and read with supercilious humor: their slender ) r railing 


“*The Honorable Owen Pauncefote of Wycomb Manor, | silk rugs hu ce old paint 


ked mamma once 
t money and Dunmere, Bucks, and of No Grosvenor Square, showed in a vast snowy dor 
: en 


London. Clubs: The Travelers, St. es.”’’ He chuckled, ** Goodne * The awed exclamation was like the put 


meat 
elf the obnoxious f ne her mother ( “d the | } eld against a 
ith a droll yet exasperated questioning stared at her. strangeness 
She tried to override these qualm 


yaper into a ball, flung it over his shoulder, and 
1} 


ad seen t ame on a brand of ca " | 
* Mother and father li) New York, es “There's a lot more, but I haven't time 
, If In his daespair he had done the thi ig most hurtful to tour de ” at turns American vaucde 
succe 
ataloguing deepened insic 
r that wrapped Fortuna. Her fiction 
iation leaped to the picture of W yeomb Manor; 
London with an awning over the door and 
ing before it; to claret-toned club interiors like 
th Avenue whic 1¢ had glimpsed from bus 


mea where I like.”’ 
fancies Eddy’s protest prodded 


e things 

and the face grew gr , ( T uugh these 
“1 don’t care one armoniously: 

round earth!” “He eats out of the hands of the Four Hundred ; ft many aids to 


in the bedroom of ap 


gy you the 


e Marsley house—the whole house for jus i i 
Now I’ve mapped him all out for you, Tunie, and al he idk f diving after 
1, do you know why he comes he night key iz 


i 


ense against sanctua 


k you'll get a whack at being the I fano 
3 her. What opinion of her lay 

A shiver ran through Fortuna, and after i blaze. faces of the 
“IT don't. From answered in the small, thin voice of dead] 1: woman's grave, straight gaze 
“es “Of cour ‘ ing here alone with 


's 


1 


smac thre e 
ou can’t | stately sentries on the st 
' 


laughed he hort 
on matinée day ‘m a”’—she was “Don’t you dare speak to me again. 
” instinct felt faulty an “You'll go on knowing him after what I tell you?” way, they 
“Yes,” she said with elaborate distinctness, ‘1 certainly imagine what they’re sayi 
hall.” The thought ned her. Her hair, 


lacy bad. ¢ 


ierk In a lang 


tle place would | uu manag al 
id I get four dollars : k fi “Good night!"’ Eddy groaned, and wheeled from her in wind, her face ashen with defeated eyes, 
; with emphasis, the tumultuous finality. tions blindly, and after more torturing 
flavor Netty and the other jonquil-hued four had watched this _ herself at face to face with Owen. He 
accounting out of eye corners, quickened, as women always — the wholl; P 1 way familiar to her, 

the neighborhood of romance chill ar » house was routed 

look at that!" came sideways from Netty's his smile a 

Eddy means biz, and “Ah, there ire. he sang 0 


ess before her lips to an equally Dutch neighbor you : 
who’s just you to come We've ten minu 


lating thought that she’s giving him the icy for that English swel 
l I show you abou 


a man whose inten elf here nights. If she ain't the vi 


to degrade would be “That would 


of himself had Fortuna stood on the Cer tral Park side of Upper Fift) beside 
had been The 1 si d she was sprawling 


; 
i 
lage idiot 


I W i Ww, gaging complacs 


pink had Avenue and looked over at the Marsley house. It n | 
all day inter in e ly October rhe world was s art fro i tumble over 
ghtened her wit! 


Vel 
His sunken eves the mounted 


without spe ak rocking and moanil y ryreat bellowin Ww is, and the Al >, a 
starless sky was a swollen metal gray from « ung ral seemed to rise f 


she wast the most becoming clothes she n browr Oh, Vv goodness, 

English friend comes here, don’t serge coat and skirt, a transparent sand-colored blouse note. 

iisery than judgment in his look and a velvet tam-o’-shanter of the same color on r hueless She could hay 

Fortuna very clearly, “that I won't — hair neouth words |} 

ite with you 7 at she was standing opposite Owen's house—now Owen's genuinely happy laugh took the sting away. 

! Don't forget that,” he mocked in that she was actually there—had become acutely the way- “I hate those bally animals yawning up at 
that confided. ‘ Always kicking the bounders!”’ 


Honorable Owen Pauncefote! I’ve had a shock to the standard rules of decorum that 
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white of ever g thes, one hand, in the accustomed 
lawdling way of the true I product, in his pocket 
e | ing stiff blou an rt, od elf 
‘ SK is at the glance every servant, Knowing a biting 
gret that s! sessed a e-piece dress, or that 
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It doe See me i t It’s not like a 
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No He w very grave What is it like?” 
It S ke ne Metr I i M use im 
He ghed ind genuine 
a \ it 1 mea You prefer something sim 
ple Ge e the house lown on Washington 
juar lo te ithe tru so do I 
One the ish potentates appeared and in a voice that 
I ina Uf ight doleful, like a minister’s,”’ intoned the 
fact that dinne is served. Owen crooked his arm gayly. 
Wade elle, r Ou tire l’honneur?”’ 
she went wit ! is gay inti the first sight of the 
ble in the ar r gloom | t< ‘ It had a staggering 
tect Sie uld ! of nothing but a iltar at Easter, 
gi " ed candk nd heaped with flowers. 
e fteit sure the tal ervant bel i her chair saw the 
rhe excess of beau the | ty stupefied her at 
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the e, ( I h friend of the theater. And soon 
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“Don't You Dare Speak to Me Again 


Owen said with the 
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veivet couch that face 
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opy for Fortun: 
The fire was before her 
and, seeming to cut 
them off as if they were 
in a castle with draw 
bridge up, the storm had 
come and 
wailed over theshut-out 


great winds 


world. 

The riddle of humar 
hearts is difficult of ex 
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briefly side by side in this scented, sheltered st 
of them could have told. Yet the y became aw 
vibration in the air, of a soft, tez curtair 
Shifting questions showed furtively in their eye 
Fortuna knew that her beauty had returned 
was trembling through her. Hope had lighted 
her golden eyes Because she edged f rl 
overwhelming stateliness of the house— the v 


all the other essentials in Owen's life, 


she found his simplicity, his human ws 


engaging 





“If I could be with him forever!” This wa 
for the man only. “Just to be with him!” TI 
she let her eyes meet his fully, let him see 
quivering question in them 

Owen, knees crossed, sat on a low seat be ke 
He watched her bodily frailness almost clas 
velvet billows: saw fires whimsk I 

aw-colored hair that g to her golden-pale 
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ng house where for 
mer had dwelt was in 
T'we nty-third Street 

v of dingy, old-fashioned 
in a not too choice 
od near the ferry slips; 
The 
fortunes had not tempted 


was not particuler. 
of luxurious liv- 

ftening, he knew. 

more firmly estab- 

ild be time enough to 

of that. Still mod- 

vas pleasure enough 

to count his dollars as they 


no miser though. It was 
Without 


self, a man is 


yurished. 

1 hin 
y— big money 

» than ever deter- 

Only the chumps, 
content go 

ries Thus, when he 

would be to 

lhe cheap ways 

enjoyed 

© temptation 


to on 


irge it 


clerks 

offered 
Let them take their trips 
c City, to the Catskills, to 
t thern talk of their 

the dowdy parties 





these and an 
i in somebody's 
anevent! Piffle! Elmer 
ed himself in middle age a 
se and a country place 
of fast horses and 
\ fast yacht, even, 
his dreams; for it 


mt, too, 
luded in 
e big things that big men 
No cheap dreams for him! 
thoughts, his dreams, were 
Meantime he 
always he'd lived 
ot a though, at 


was content to 
The re 
the 
not have bought 
Twenty thou- 
was what he had now; 


clerk, 
La 
COUIG 


id twice over 


for board and lodging he still 
ine dollars a week 
the hall 
was on the top floor, 
It was 
k, a perspective of 


domai bedroom 


the back yard 


ices, clotheslines 

oomed perennially, garbage cans, and here and there 
y plane tree or equally spindling lilac bush; but Elmer 
hk about Every week day in the 

t the morning alarm clock struck seven he 

from his bed. Awake and active instantly, 


day. 


scenery 


ady tor the 
sed. Health is energy, you know; and 
long had seen the effects of flabbiness on 
then the Island sacked 
Fixed to the doorframe was one of those contrap- 


: exerec! 
er, shrewdly 
hey got old prematurely 


of ropes and rubber bands known as a home exerciser. 
ng the handles, Elmer pushed out his chest. Then he 
two! Each 
the counting, he threw out his arms, at the 
“One, two! One, two, three!” 
this by bending forward; then 
In Wall Street the abdomen often is an 
but until he was really prosperous, 
e with that. Every morning, for fif 
the clock, he wheezed and grunted at the 
ssed 
n, pinned to the faded wall paper, were a 
gns. Crisp texts, each characteristic, 
e: Time is Money! Be Brief! This is 
Elmer dressed, his eye wandered to 
They 
Having dressed, however, Elmer 
the dingy dining room in 


to count: “One, Gne, two, three! 
i tune t 
instant squatting 


varied 


he dre 


d, he knew them all by heart 
the base- 
methodically fruit, a 
and coffee. This regimen he seldom 
about | you see, was methodical. 
, methodically, he was at his desk at 


imself in 
breakfasted on 


im 
k, the morning of that fateful day in Elmer's 


sounded when Elmer rose from his bed 
it the moment had come to act, it had cost him a 
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list, attested to by a notary, of the 
realty concern’s stockholders. The 
names of Sykes and Grimble did 
not show on this, but their dummies 
did. They were clerks 
men’’—in the offices of the law firm 
Sykes and Grimble patronized 
The law firm was represented on 
the Island’s board. Elmer, 
ever, had traced the dividend pay- 
ments through the useful 
direct into Sykes’ and Grimble’ 
private bank accounts. He had 
a list of the realty transfers 
Finally he 


‘useful 


how- 


also 
and sales. 
every trust estate or 

He knew by name each ar 
widow 


incompetents. It was pretty 


books. 


every and minor—all the 


minous, the mass of evidence he 
had. 
Ten ot lock struck be fc re he'd 


finished going over it By 


or 
BM, 


desi 
though, Elmer waited until noor 
His man would be alone then, and 
he meant to catch him 
Then, noon 
opened Sykes’ door. 

The vice president was sittin 


alone 
Elmer 


as struck, 


his big flat-topped desk, idly 
occupied, He looked 


up 

smile 

ar tly. 
Outside, the 

was almost deserted. 

struck, it 


trooped off 


big countingroon 
Ast 


! 
army Oo! cie! 


oon had 


the chez 

rooms and cafés in the quarter. A 
few, after they had wolfed dow: 
a sandwich, with a glass of milk 
would hurry 
resort they 
game of pool or play a 

billiards. Those that rem: 

the countingroom sat percl 

their high stools, munching sand- 
of the small 
baskets they held gripped between 
their knees. Two or three, making 
up for lost time, still hunched 
themselves over their ledgers, wit! 


or a beer, 


where could 


wicker 


wiches out 


one hand feeding themselves while 





sleepless night. So much had to be thought about. So 
much, too, he must plan. 
He knew vividly how thin was the ice he trod 
upon. Grasping the exerciser’s handles—‘‘ One, two! One, 


!”’-he had begun to count, when, with a grunt 


There must be no slip-ups, no 


false steps. 


two, three! 
of disgust, he threw the handles from him. 

“Faugh!” he grunted. A glance in the mirror caused 
him to grunt anew. This would never do. He was pale, 
peaked, haggard. However, as he glanced about him as he 
dressed a grin spread over his face. One by one he read the 
mottoes printed on the pasteboard cards: Time is Money! 
Be Brief! This is My Busy Day! Over the washstand was 
Honesty is the Best Policy! Of the lot it 
had been there the longest. It was quite flyblown, as he 
noticed. 


also another 


Of course time indeed is money; and to be brief is wise. 
Also, as a policy, honesty is excellent. However, as Elmer 
read these adjurations, his grin widened. What an ass he’d 
been when he’d pinned them up! The idea of believing 
that things like these get you there! He had half a mind to 

ear them down. though, he 
cidn’t. One of them, anyway, was all right. This 
is My Busy Day! 

It was indeed. Half past eight was striking 
when Elmer entered the Island’s dvor. The watchman, 
as he unlocked the grilled door for him, was mildly aston- 
ished. 

Elmer hurried to his desk. It was long, of course, before 
Sykes would arrive. Sykes would not get down until ten, 
the hour when all the big men appear in Wall Street. 
However, until then Elmer would have a lot to do 

Bulging out his pocket was the packet of papers he had 
made ready. It comprised all the evidence; and before he 
flashed it on Sykes, Elmer wished to run over it once more. 
There was, for one thing, a detailed statement of the year’s 
transactions with the Realty Company. 


For old associations’ sake, 
It was: 


not nine 


There was also a 


with the other they toiled. A 
group congregated about the air- 
shaft window, the room’s only outlook, gabbled garru- 
lously. Automobiles was their topic. 

“You c’n get em for what you want second-} 
yeah!” “It don’t cost much if you run ’em yourself.” “’S 
right! It’s the garages that get y’r money.”” “‘Gee! Wish 
I had a machine!”’ A hoarse guffaw sounded. “Guess it’s 
a baby carriage for yours, Bill!” one had suggested. 

Nelly Ross, her perennial notebook in her hand, emerged 
from the president’s office and hurried down the passage to 
the cubby-hole where her typewriter was. Mr. Grimble 
her employer, came to the office now only an hour eacl 
day. He was growing very old. In spite of his age, though, 
in that hour he dictated 'etters enough to keep Nelly bus 
the remainder of the.day. So Nelly lunched when she 
couid, nibbling a bite between letters. She had to be very 
careful, however. Several times Mr. Grimbie had com- 
plained fretfully of butter stains on his correspondence 

As Nelly appeared a clerk—one of the pale, stoop- 
shouldered fellows hunched over his 
swiftly. His eyes on her, he watched a moment 
rose. In her corner behind the partition Nelly stood 
counting the pages Mr. Grimble had dictatea. He had 
been pretty garrulous to-day. There were pages and pages 
She had one hand on the small of her back. It ached 

Nelly looked neither so young nor so Winsome as of old 
Behind the spectacles she had to wear now, her face, like 
the clerk's, was pale and pinched. 

It had on it, too, the look one sees in the faces of women 
that live by piecework. Paper flowers at thirty cents a hun- 
dred! Shirt waists at twenty-eight cents apiece! Neckties 
at four cents each! 

The clerk’s eyes deepened. 

“Nelly, you're not ill?’’ he demanded 

She shook her head resolutely 

“*No; I'm all right.” 

The clerk’s lips compressed themselves tightly 


and 
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we can have the place for twer 






and the rest on easy terms. It 





tion too: 





and I’ve found a ma 





squabs and broilers we c’n 
turning, Nelly!” 
She looked at him with 
*You’re good, Horace,” 
Then she turned to her lett 


f which Mr 
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Grimble was the 
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somet! 





ing I wish 





n who sa‘ he 


softening 





to show you,” 


wr lor Ther 
y? That mar 
ty-eight hundred, half dow 


” he said she 





nk says 


S right near the express sta- 
| take all the 


ve hin luck’s 


apropos of nothing 


1 Nelly 
The first was to a « Narity, 


rhe institution, 


mainsta\ 


a home for respectable w ng girls, was to announce 
publicly tl Mr. Grimble had just donated to it twenty 
five thousand dollars, to be expended in a new additior 
Meantime, behind Mr Sykes’ osed Ggoor a hur f et 





ner. His 
tongue thick, he seemed to find a momentary difficult 
t articulating. Then he mastered it Read it, please 
he directed; and, opening the papers, he laid them on the 
ce president's desk 
Sykes read. Halfway down the first page Elmer saw hi 
. eyes leap; then they narrowed. After that, once or twice, 
he turned a page he looked up briefl i swift glance 
As his eyes caught Elmer's, though, they k aped away 
igalr Elmer could see him wet } $ ‘ 
How old he lox ked, yet still how masterf il! The years 
had whitened Sykes’ hair; and his face, both with the 
ears and his self-imposed burden, } ask of m mey getting, 
vas creased and drawn— but it was a fixed, determined 
face Ripened middle age had not brought to the vice 
, president’s features the relaxing softne that dawns on the 
1 ct ol Lnose whose prime wane VT » MeMUOW Cesar 
rowing old! 


1 é 
nat that arr ol paper mnve 
ive mistaken it; but the mar 
hed even Elmer. As he read 
| t the end } features con 
sed themselves It could 


patent-m 


t 
anned, for all th 


neern he betrayed He tossed 


e been a 
“iger hes 
trom him ther 
) “Well?” Sykes inquired 
staggered 
by a jolt. However, 


effort he 


as 





tr ar controlied 


himsell, and the set speech he 
. . : 
pared flowed from him 
th A 
vith fluent 


“We're Mr 


said Elmer, the phrase 


readiness 


business men, 
S 


VKes, 


glib on his tongue; “‘ we under- 


tand each other. For years 
t I've been drudging over the 
Island’s I’m no dub 





though nothing In a 


and you know it 
e. I want 


hands in on 


ob like that; 





0. I want a char 


to get my some- 


g worth while. I c’d keep 
books till hell cracked, and I'd 
be no nearer anywhere than I 
was at the beginning. You've 
got to let me in on some of the 
good things going round. I've 
got money. I’ve got twenty 
thousand dollars. I’m sick of 
keeping books; and all I ask is 
to put my money 
where it’ll do me good!” 
Sykes had leaned back in his 
His hand outstretched, 
} his activésupple fingers played 
with a paper cutter on the desk 
before He gazed 
Elmer narrowed 
estimating 
liberating 
“What is this,” he inquired 
“blackmail?” 
Elmer was as 
though Sykes had struck him. 
Blackmail does not goin Wall 
Street—not creditably, at any 
rate. Too much of it has been 
done for too ignoble purposes. 
“There’s no need for trouble, 
; Mr. Sykes,” he said. “ You 
take me aboard’’—a Street 
phrase, a term Elmer knew the 
men used—‘“‘take me 
aboard, and I'll show you how 
that Realty Company can add 
thirty per cent to its profits. 
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Elmer was its , full- 

Avain he had been 
Elmer Pringle was 
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that 
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ited 


treet 


states Senator 


biggest 
were his compan- 
ation he 
admitted on 
however, knew 


onve! wa 
if not quite 
Elmer 
He was among them, 
One day, 


would be 


of them 
vas hailed as one of 
The 
him 


ing young men 

papers interviewed 

metimes, on their financial pages, 
One 


Was a cal 


a half tone of him appeared 
the picture heliked best 

published in aseries of Leader 
ol Finance 


f Elmer 


it was a photogravure 

head, with a dwarfed fig 
Elmer 

tanding by a stock ticker 
flowing through his 
Under the cut was the leg 
Pulse 
hough proud, justly proud, of 
i achieved, Elmer not yet 

He had still 
xcelsior! Upward and 
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ad icted 
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pen. 
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the Nation's 


some 
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like Claire, he 
to think 


He 


int ease and 


because 
ed to be alone rLLuU 
lived at Elizabeth 
liking for pienics had lingered in him 
at Flack’s 
had a natural aptitude for the 
tic duties, and his this 


y, who before his advent had had 


rather curious life 


nee was one prolonged 


energy in 


ion enchanted N 


tt 
i 


nopoly 


of these task 
I he situation that pleased 
had had 


t, but he had never 


the only aspect it 


or was this 


hen he had invited B to the farm he 


hat good might come of 


hings would turn out as well as they prom 


ich a warm and immediate friendship 
veen his sister and the man who had 
y fortune into his own pocket. Bill and 


They were together 


fan 


th were getting on splendidly 

iking, golfing, attending to the numerous 
Nutty’s imagina- 
He seemed to smell the 
to hear the 


with the 


itting on the pore h 
away with him 
ms, joyous pealing of 
difference that it not 


cipati 


was 


was ant 


g, he had begun to 
ame view of the future that was about 
Pickering 


} ) 
peen st 


artled and embarrassed if 


ought 


they might have sug- 
as becoming a great deal fonder of 
their inted 


ss of 


acquaintance wart 
ot fail to observe the strangeness of 


, she traced than 
and 
perceive i 
His own 


behaving 


supposed that he had 


another source 
had a rting back 
n, entering t porch, he 
were already seated there 
pressiot m such occasions 


tact. Elizabeth 


had some sort of a spasm. 


was that he was 


with consummate 
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By Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 
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Lord Dawlish, if he had been able to diagnose correctly 
the paternal attitude which had become his host's 
normal manner these days, would equally 
embarrassed but less startled, for conscience had already 
suggested to him from time to time that he had been guilty 
of a feeling toward Elizabeth warmer than any feeling that 
should come to an engaged man. Lying in bed at the end 
of his first week at the farm he reviewed the progress of 
his friendship with her, and was amazed at the rapidity 
with which it had grown. 

He could not conceal it from himself 


almost 


have been 


Elizabeth appealed 
tohim. Being built on a large scale himself, he had always 
been attracted by small women. There was a smallness, 
a daintiness, a liveliness about Elizabeth that was almost 


She was so capable, 


irresistible 
that was having a hard time 


rninds seemed to blend so remarkably. 


so cheerful in spite of the 

And then their 
There were no ¢ dd 
Never in his life had he felt 
He 
loved Claire—he drove that fact home almost angrily to 
himself--but he was forced to admit that he had always 
been aware of something in the nature of a barrier between 
them. Claire was querulous at times, and always a little 
too apt to take offense He had never been able to talk to 
her with that easy freedom that Elizabeth invited. Talk- 
ing to Elizabeth was like talking to an attractive version of 


fact she 
corners to be smoothed away; 


© supremely at his ease with one of the opposite sex 
] 


oneself, It was a thing to be done with perfect confidence, 
any of that 


the next remark might prove 


without apprehension which Claire inspired 


lest the spark to cause an 
But Claire was the girl he loved, there must be 


no mistake about that 


explosion 


He came to the conclusion that the key to the situation 
fact that Elizabeth was American. He had read 

of the American girl, her unaffectedness, her 
genius for easy comradeship. Well, this must be what the 


was tne 


so much 
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The summit he had set for him- 
self was lofty. 
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f the Island 
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directed its activities now no longer 
are in control. Sic transit gl 
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The world or Wall Street 
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Union 


his career 
That afternoon—the \ 
in Sykes’ office, Elmer had §S 
and his associates against the wal 
he had not injured himself by w 
he “put over” on them. Trust hin 
for that! They had been vexed, 
irritated—they had 

ghtened too; 
men, the sort that understan 
other, they had 
Elmer, they perceived, 
“‘wolf,”’ no Wall Street scum lool 
ing for a “strike.” 
stood unimpaired. 
“rake-down” none of their 
All he asked was a chance t 
in with them. Let them take 
he’d them 
they could add to their yea 
It was this idea, in fact, th 


put to Sykes the moment he'd m: 


hat 


been a 
still, as bu 
been reasonab 


was 


heir ine 


He wishe 


aboard and show 


that plea of his—that appeal so pa 
sionate, so eloquent. What's mo 
he’d done it too! 

No need to go into details. It 
enough to say that in the one 
stance of repairs, the plumbing bill 
he did it. There 
buildings on 
and in the repairs 


were hundreds of 


the Island’s bool 
the real repairs 


Continued on Page 28 


ON EY 


writer fellows meant. Hehad hap 
itful 
friendships without any suspicior 
of sex Amer 
ican girl had the monopoly. Yes 
It was a comforting explan: 


pened upon one of those delig] 


NDERWOOD n them of which the 
that 


must 
accounted 


at a loose end. whene 


from Elizabeth for as much as half an 
accounted for the fact that they understood eax 


i 
so well 


away 


It accounted for everything so satisfactorily 
he was able to get to sleep that night after all 

But next morning 
persistent 
Nothing 
tious young man that 


for his conscience was one 


consciences—-he began to have doubts 
clings like a suspicion in the mind of a cor 
t he he 
stray from its proper anchorage. 

Could it be t 
The thought was unpleasant, but he could 
it He extracted Claire’s photograpl 
and gazed solemnly upon it 

At first he 


convincing him 


us been allowing his hear 
toward Claire? 
not get rid of 


from his suit case 


hat he was behaving badly 


was shocked to find that it only succeeded in 
that Elizabeth was quite the most 
tive girl he ever had met. 


attrac- 
The photographer had given 
He had told he noi 


lips with the tip of the tongue and assume a pleasant smile 


Claire rather a severe look sten the 


with the result that she seemed to glare. She had a rather 
markedly aggressive look, queenly perhaps, but not very 
comfortable 

But 


a man who gazes persistently at a photograph with the 


there is no species of self-hypnotism equal to that of 


preconceived idea that he is in love with the original of it. 
Little little Bill found that the old feeling began t 
return. He persevered. By the end of a quarter of a) 


hour he had almost succeeded in capturing anew that firs 


by 


which, six months ago, had caused 


) propose to Claire and walk on air when she accepted 


fine careless rapture 
him t 
him 
He continued the treatment throughout the day, and by 
time had arranged everything with his conscience 


in the most satisfactory manner possible. He loved Claire 
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with a passionate fervor; he liked abeth very muctl With a supreme effort Bill succeeced " ‘ ‘ f ne of t e adi ible a P 
indeed He submitted this diagnosis to conscience, and the excited lz Ape He willed the lh I t ‘ chd he read 
conscience graciously approved and accepted it and they came reluctantly to astanast i i j { these I ed States the highe r he 
It was Sunday that day. That helped. Thereis nothing t vim and flicker t that aft n in the Sunda per. a t came 
like Sunday in a foreign country for helping a man to “*Let me explain,” he said é 
sentimental thoughts of the girl he has left behind him The moment he had said the words he w hee ‘ " ‘ P ‘ ‘ ‘ 
elsewhere And the fact that there was a full moor recall them. Their substance was right enoug) ‘ ‘ 1 egister to the we f path 
clinched it Bill was er abled to go for an after-dinner stroll sound of them that was wror g They sounds ( e s } gt ua ( | Ie 
in a condition of almost painful loyalty to Claire from a farce, where the erring husba has bee ‘ ere there fect t ve 
From time t as he walked along the road, he too by the masterful wife. They were ridicu W 
out the photograph and did some more gazing. The last being 1 ly ridiculous, they created , ed as She ; what 
ecasion on which he did this was just as he emerged from guilt and evasior I i Delia | t ad said trust was t ‘ It was 
the shadow of a large tree that stood by the roadside, and “Explain! How can you explain? It is impo gy extremely neat it it had slipp ‘ emor 
a gush of rich emotion rewarded him. explain. I saw you with my own e) ng an ex! \ in ha e right ey ‘ ‘ out 
Claire!’ he murmured of yourself with a horrible creature in salmon-pir ‘ i ‘ as a ‘ t 
An excla at his elbow caused him t OOK up not as you who she is I'm not questioning )} lies . is pure as a Ing KT R edicated 
There, leaning over a gate, the light of the moor falling or your relations with her at all I don’t care who she w i } elf the ‘ fthe H (ra \ | | yu 
her beautiful face, xd Claire herself. The mere fact that you were at a public restaurant with a i estaurant, dancing with a eature wit! ellow 
person of that kind is enough. No doubt you think I ar } ‘ g waite ind stagyering a th pats of 
x making a great deal of fuss about a very ordinary 1 ‘ tter a er 
N TRYING interviews, as in sprint races, the start is You consider that it is a man’s privilege to do these thin, Here a sense of injustice stung Lord Da It wa 
everything. It was the fact that she recovered mor« if he can do them without being found out. But itended tru t after his regretta A H h. the 
quickly from her astonishment that enabled Claire to domi everything as far as I am concerned. Am I unreasonable”? ‘ he had d yvered butter upon | 1M n, but it 
iate her scene with Bill. She had the advantage of hav I don’t think so. You steal off to America, thinking I ar r one " Claire ha en as if he i} 
ing a less complicated astonishment to recover from, for n England, and behave like this. How could you do t festooned with butte 
though it was a shock to see him there when she had __ if y i really loved me? It’s the deceit of it that hurts me | not angry with you. or disap! P What ha 
imagined that he was ir or t was not nearly suc! Lord Dawlish drew in a few breaths of pure Long Island } ened |} hown me that vou do not res ove me 
a shock as it was to him to see her there when he had _ air, but he did not speak. He felt helpless he were to t as i tl f ve Oh, I know that when we are 
magined that she was in England. She had adjusted her be allowed to withdraw into th privacy of the study and together i thir ido. but absence eat. Absence 
brain to the situation while he was still gaping. wrap a cold, wet towel about his forehead and buckle do the acid test of e that separates the ba vetal from 
“Well, Bill?” to it, he knew that he could draft an excellent and sat the true After what has happened we can't go on with 
This speech in itself should have been enough to warn factory explanation of his presence at Reigelheimer’s wit ir engagement. It would be farcica 1 could never feel 
Lord Dawlish of impending doom As far as love, affection the Goed Sport But to do it on the spur of the moment that way toward U agai? We shall always be friends 
and tenderness are concerned, a girl might just as well hit like this was beyond him. Ie But as for ‘ ve not a machine ] nnot 
a man with an ax as say “Well, Bill?”’ to him when they Claire was speaking agair She had paused for a while be shattered and put together ag 
have met unexpectedly in the moonlight after long separa- after her recent speech, in order to think of something els« She turned and began to walk up the <« é Hanging 
tion. But Lord Dawlish was too shattered by surprise to to say; and during this pause had come to her mind certain over the top of th gate like a wet sock | Dawlish 
be capable of observing nuances. watched her go. The terview 
If his love had ever waned or fal- was over, and he could t think 
tered, as conscience had suggested I one ngie U! gt | Her 
earlier in the day, it was at full white dress made a pat f light 
bla now itheshadow Sine ed owl 
‘Claire!”’ he cried as if weighed iown |! sad 
He was moving to take her in thoughts, like one wl as Luella 
his arms, but she drew back. Delia Philpotts beautif puts it 
‘No, really, Bill!” she said; paces with measured step behind 
and this time it did filter through the coffin of a murdered heart. The 
to his disordered mind that all bend of the drive hid her fr 
was not well. A man whoisa good ight 
leal dazed at the moment may fail About twenty n ites later 
to appreciate a remark like “‘ Well, Dudley Pickering, smoking senti 
Bill?”’ but for a girl to draw bac mentally in the darkne hard | 
and say, “No, really, Bill!” ir the pore} received a ) He 
tone not exactly of loathir was musing tenderly on his Claire 
certainly of pained aversion, is a who was assisting him in the proce 
deliberately unfriendly act. The ess by singing in the drawing room 
three short words, taken in con- when he was aware of a figure, the 
junction with the movement, sinister figure of aman who, pressed 
brought him up WILh @s Sharp a against the netting of the pore! 
turn as if she had punched him in stared into the lighted room be 
e eyt yond 
‘Claire! What's the matter?” Dudley Pickering’s first impulse 
She looked at him steadily. She was to stride briskly up to the iv 
looked at him with a sort of truder, tap him on the shoulder 
jueenly woodenness, as if he were and ask him what the ds ‘ 
behind a camera with a velvet bag wanted: but a second k ‘ 
over his head and had just told him that the other iilt oF 
her to moisten the lips with the tip too ample a scale t e this ad 
f the tongue. Her aspect stag- isable. He wa ’ kir 
gered Lord Dawlish. A cursory in- intruder 
spect on of } is conscience st owed tr P ‘ { i LAT t 
nothing but purity and whiteness, There } ot é ial epiden 
ut he must have done something of bu | t at 
1 she would not be staring at him st H ‘ 
this ‘ , ; 
‘I don’t understand!” was the ‘ I ‘ ‘ yr ’ 
nly remark that occurred to him. ad be er the head 
‘Are you sure?” ; ig ea give ‘ 
“What do you mean?” i in these es it 
‘I was at Reigelheimer’s Res- ‘ easa t t 
Ah!” range woking 
sudden start which Lord Hi! ried Mr. I ‘ 
Dawlish had given at the opening The truder lean ‘ 
words of her sentence justified the had not oecurre Lord] 
mcluding word. Innocent as his = ar ' . 
vehavior had been that night at g he had decided j 
Reigelheimer’s, he had been glad the house in orde ist 
at the time that he had not been ruish one ‘ 
bserved. It now appeared that he ( re, t he ‘ 
had been observed, and it seemed house d might be 
o him that Long Island suddenly ‘ nd He wa 
flung itself into a whirling dance rrowfu as he ; 
He heard Claire speaking a long music, } ‘ 
way off: “‘I was there with Lad) as to tl sn f 
Wetherby. It wasshe whoinvited Maud—a poe 
ne to come to America. I went to vas great addicted en M 
the restaurant to see her dance —- Pickering Hi!” came out of 


and I saw you! “The Hape is Throwing New+Laid Eggs at the Scullery Maid, M’lady"’ where and hit him like 
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ed in agitation. Mr. Pickering having pru- 
ected to stay in the shadows, there was no one 
It was as if the voice of conscience had 
!’ at him. He was just wondering if he 
the whole thing, when he perceived the 

igar and beyond it a shadowy form. 
the fact that he was in an equivocal posi- 
o a house which did not belong to him, 
n somebody else’s private soil, that 
as he did. It was the fact that at 
not feeling equal to conversation 
subject whatsoever. It did not 
behavior might strike a nervous 
as su All he aimed at was the swift 
val of himself from a spot infested by others of 
fife ran, and Mr. Pickering, having fol- 
wed him with the eye of fear, went rather shakily into 
whirling with professional cracks- 
pipes and assaulted butlers, to relate his 


cious 
ecies 
house, his braur 
enand gas 
ivel ture 

A great, hulking, ruffianly sort of fellow glaring in 
ind ’ said Mr. Pickering. ‘I shouted at 
he ran like a rabbit.’ 

Must have been one of the gang that’s been 
said Roscoe Sherriff, “giving the 
» before breaking in. There might be 
i quarter of a column in that, properly worked, but I 
guess I'd better wait until he actually does bust the 


ng down here,’ 


the double 


} mct 
We must notify the police!” 

“Notify the police, and have them butt in and stop 

the thing and kill There was honest 
“Let me tell 

1, it isn’t so easy to get publicity these days that 

uu want to go out of your way to stop it!” 

Mr. Pickering was appalled. A dislike of this man, 
which had grown less vivid since his scene with Claire, 
rned to him with redoubled force 

‘Why, we all be murdered in our beds!”’ he 
ried 

“ Front-page stuff !"’ said Roscoe Sherriff with gleam- 
‘And three columns at least. Fine!” 

have consoled Lord Dawlish somewhat, as 
lay awake that night, to have known that the man 
en Claire from him— though at present he 
also slept ill. 


a good story!” 


smazement in the press agent’s voice 


may 
ng eyes 


who had ta 


was not aware of such a man’s existence 


xT 


ADY WETHERBY sat in her room, writing letters. 
4 The rest of the household were variously employed. 
rriff was prowling about the house, brooding 
Dudley Pickering was walk- 
In a little shack in the 
ined the highroad, which he had converted 

studio, Lord Wetherby was working on a 

pucture which he proposed to cail Innocence, a study of a 
child he had discovered in Washington Square. 

Wetherby, who had been taken to see the picture, 
had Hand’s Newest Recruit as a 
better title than the one selected by the artist. 

It is a fact to be noted that of the entire household only 
We could fairly be described as happy. It 
very little to make Lady Wetherby happy. Fine 

and a complete abstention from clas- 

her these and she asked no more. 
delighted at Claire’s engagement. It 
he had no knowledge of the existence 
a genuine manifestation of Love’s Young 
e liked Dudley Pickering and she was devoted 
It made her happy to think that it was she who 
em together 


coe Sine 
impaigns of p iblic ity 


ng in the grounds with Claire 


woods that ad 
nto a te mporar 


= 
al) btallan 


uggested The Black 
therby 


give 
she Was, moreover’ 
eemed to her, fo 
of Lord Dawlish, 
ream. SI 


laire 


I 
t { 
h 


vd brought th 
But of the other members of the party, Dudley Pickering 
unhappy because he feared that burglars were about 
raid the house; Roscoe Sherriff because he feared they 
vere not; Claire because, now that the news of the engage- 
out, seemed to be everybody's aim to leave 
Mr. Pickering, whose undiluted society 
And Lord Wetherby was unhappy because 
the monkey, a perpetual strain upon his 
It was Eustace who had driven him to his 
woods. He could have painted far more com- 
house, but Eustace had developed a habit 

, up to him and plucking the leg of his trousers; 
ly cannot give of his best with that sort 


ment was 
tlone wit! 
tended to pall 


d Eustace 


mply 


She was not fond of letter- 

lowed her correspondence to accu- 

was disposing of it in an energetic and 

when the entrance of Wrench, the 
rrupted her 

Wrench had been imported from England at the request 

ord Wetherby, who had said that it soothed him and 

om feeling homesick to see a butler about the 

ce then he had been hanging to the establish- 

ahair. He gave the impression of being 

ilways on the point of giving notice. There were so many 

things connected with his position of which he disapproved. 

He had made no official pronouncement of the matter, but 


rote on 


SCIENLIOL wa 


tier, inte 


ment as it were by 











a oe 


“Eustace Has Just Bitten Dudiey in the Leg"’ 


Lady Wetherby knew that he disapproved of her classical 
dancing. His last position had been with the Dowager 
Duchess of Waveney, the well-known political hostess, 
who—even had the somewhat generous lines on which she 
was built not prevented the possibility of such a thing 

would have perished rather than dance barefooted in a 
public restaurant. Wrench also disapproved of America. 
That fact had been made plain immediately upon his 
arrival in the country. He had given America one look, 
and then his mind was made up—he disapproved of it. 

“If you please, m’lady!” 

Lady Wetherby turned. The butler was looking even 
more than usually disapproving, and his disapproval had, 
so to speak, crystallized, as if it had found some more con- 
crete and definite objective than either barefoot dancing 
or the United States. 

“If you please m’lady—the hape!”’ 

It was Wrench’s custom to speak of Eustace in a tone 
of restrained disgust. He disapproved of Eustace. The 
Dowager Duchess of Waveney, though she kept open 
house for members of parliament, would have drawn the 
line at monkeys. 

“The hape is behaving very strange, m’lady,” 
Wrench frostily. 

It has been well said that in this world there is always 
something. A moment before Lady Wetherby had been 
feeling completely contented, without a care on her horizon. 
It was foolish of her to have expected such a state of things 
to last, for what is life but a series of sharp corners round 
each of which Fate lies in wait for us with a stuffed eelskin? 
Something in the butler’s manner, a sort of gloating gloom 
which he radiated, told her that she had arrived at one of 
these corners now. 

“The hape is seated on the kitchen sink, m’lady, throw- 
ing new-laid eggs at the scullery maid, and cook desired 
me to step up and ask for instructions.” 

“What!” Lady Wetherby rose in agitation. “‘What’s 
he doing that for?”’ she asked weakly. 

A slight, dignified gesture was Wrench’s only reply. It 
was not his place to analyze the motives of monkeys. 

“Throwing eggs!” 

The sight of Lady Wetherby’s distress melted the butler’s 
stern reserve. He unbent so far as to supply a clew. 

“As I understand from cook, m’lady, the animal appears 
to have taken umbrage at a lack of cordiality on the part 


said 
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of the cat. It seems that the hape attempted to fondle 
the cat, but the latter scratched him; being suspicious,” 
said Wrench, ‘of his bona fides.’”” He scrutinized the 
ceiling wiih a dull eye. “ Whereupon,” he continued, 
“*he seized her tail and threw her with considerable 
force. He then removed himself to the sink and began 
to hurl eggs at the scullery maid.” 

Lady Wetherby’s mental eye attempted to produce 
a picture of the scene, but failed. 

“IT suppose I had better go down and see about it,” 
she said. 

Wrench withdrew his gaze from the ceiling. 

“T think it would be advisable, m’lady. 
scullery maid is already in hysterics.” 

Lady Wetherby led the way to the kitchen. 
was wroth with Eustace. This was just the sort of 
thing out of which Algie would be able to make un- 
limited capital. It weakened her position with Algie. 
There was only one thing to do—she must hush it up. 

Her first glance, however, at the actual theater of 
war gave her the impression that matters had advanced 
beyond the hushing-up stage. A yellow desolation 
brooded the kitchen. It much a 
kitchen as an omelette. There were eggs everywhere, 
from floor to ceiling. She crunched her way in on a 
earpet of oozing shells. 

Her entry was a signal for a renewal on a more im- 
pressive scale of the uproar that she had heard while 
opening the door. The air was full of voices 
was expressing herself in Norwegian, the parlor maid in 
what appeared to be Erse. On a chair in a corner the 
scullery maid sobbed and w hooped. The odd-job man, 
who was a baseball enthusiast, was speaking in terms 
of high praise of Eustace’s combined speed and control. 

The only calm occupant of the room was Eustace 
himself, who, either through a shortage of ammunition 
or through weariness of the pitching arm, had sus- 
pended active hostilities and was now looking down on 
the scene from a high shelf. There was a brooding ex- 
pression in his deep-set eyes. He massaged his right 
ear with the sole of his left foot in a somewhat distrait 
manner. 

“And the first thing that happens,” 
job man fervently, “‘me brave monk starts in to warm 
up. He went to it, ma’am, like he was pitching the 
first game of the World’s Series. you'd orter of 
seen his fast Walter Johnson’s got nothing on 
him!” 

The sincerity of his enthusiasm did not touch Lady 
Wetherby. She had but a moderate affection for the 
national game. “Eustace!” 

Eustace lowered his foot and gazed at her medita- 
tively, then at the odd-job man, who was comparing 

him favorably with Grover Alexander, then at the scullery 
maid, whose voice rose high above the din. 
“T rather fancy, m’lady,” said Wrench dispassionately, 
that the animal is about to hurl a plate.” 
It had escaped the notice of those present that the shelf 
on which the rioter had taken refuge was within comfort- 
able reach of the dresser, but Eustace himself had not 
overlooked this important strategic point. As the butler 
spoke, Eustace picked up a plate and threw it at the 
scullery maid, whom he seemed definitely to have picked 
out as the most hostile of the allies. It was a fast 
and hit the wall just above her head. 

“*’ At-a-boy!” said the odd-job man reverently. 

Lady Wetherby turned on him with some violence. His 
detached attitude was the most irritating of the many 
irritating aspects of the situation. She paid this man a 
weekly wage to do odd jobs. The capture of Eustace was 
essentially an odd job. Yet, instead of doing it, he hung 
about with the air of one who has paid his half-dollar and 
bought his bag of peanuts and has now nothing to do but 
look on and enjoy himself. 

“Why don’t you catch him?” 

The odd-job man came out of his trance. A sudden 
realization came upon him that life was real and life was 
earnest, and that if he did not wish to jeopardize a good 
situation he must curb his devotion to the great American 
sport. Everybody was looking at him expectantly. It 
seemed to be definitely up to him. It was imperative that, 
whatever he did, he should do it quickly. There was an 
apron hanging over the back of a chair. He changed 
abruptly from fan to matador. More with the idea of 
doing something than because he thought he would achieve 
anything definite thereby, he picked up the apron and 
flung it at Eustace. Luck was with him. The apron 
enveloped Eustace just as he was winding up for another 
inshoot and was off his balance. He tripped and fell, 
clutched at the apron to save himself, and came to the 
ground swathed in it, giving the effect of an apron mysteri- 
ously endowed with life. The triumphant odd-job man, 
pressing his advantage like a good general, gathered up the 
ends, converted it into a rude bag, and one more was 
added to the long list of the victories of the human over 
the brute intelligence. 

Everybody had a suggestion now. The cook advocated 
drowning. The parlor maid favored the idea of hitting the 


The 


She 


over was not so 


The cook 


said the odd 


Gee, 


one! 


she cried severely 


nshoot 


she cried. 
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prisoner with a broom handle. Wrench, eying the strug- You have caught him at the moment when he sees a i Now that the animal has become a t 
gling apron disapprovingly, mentioned that Mr. Pickering gentleman coming down the street and realizes at he ha He's nothing of the kind sa We | 
had bought a revolver that morning only got to sneak up and stick his littk fe He's a litt set to-da 
“Put him in the coal cellar,” said Lady Wetherby. ‘My dear Polly 1 welcome n, bu Do you mean, Pa e, that even af \ 
Wrench was more far-seeing mere " get rid of } 
“If I might offer the warning, m’lady,” said Wrench, Lady Wether! troked } oat sleeve Certainly dear 
“not the cellar. It is full of coal. It would be placing “Never mind, Algie, I was « shing you é Very we id Lord Wether give i z 
temptation in the animal’s way.” I thought the picture was coming along fin ‘ : g that if he attacks me I sha ‘ 
The odd-job man indorsed this showed it tome. I'll come and take another at it Hi ed. Lady Wethe t é ( 
“He'd pitch a great game with coal, ma’am,” he said, Lord Wetherby shook his head What happened then? Did é 
almost wistfully “T should havea model. An artist cannot ror Na ‘ ye 
‘Put him in the garage, then,” said Lady Wetherby properly without a mode I wish you would invits ‘ Yes, but t until Eustace got H ed 
The odd-job man departed, bearing his heaving bag at child down her i streak and disappears I 
arm’s length. The cook and the parlor maid addressed “No, Algie, there are n I wouldn't Ave ’ e we ' 
themselves to comforting and healing the scullery maid within a mile of the place Dudley I g limp en 
Wrench went off to polish silver, Lady Wetherby to resume “Yet you keep Eustace I As g them al é 
her letters. The cat was the last of the party to return to “Well, you made me engage Wrenc! It's fift ft I) 
the normal. She came down from the chimney an hour I wish you wouldn't keep | ng Eustace, Algie de Mr. Pickering ‘ H f 
later, covered with soot, den inding restoratives. He does no hart Mr. Sherriff and I were ist sa ‘ 
Lady Wetl erby finished her letters. She cut them short, pe aceable he is He wouldn't hurt : 1 th Eustace 1 ' ( 
for Eustace’s insurgence had interfered with her flow of Claire came i: R e She T uttered a fra ‘ 
ideas. She went into the drawing room, where she found “Polly,” she said, “did you put that monke \ e said it!”’ he exclaims I ‘ et 
Roscoe Sherriff strumming on the piano. in the garage? He’s just bitten Dudley in the leg ’ ner or later. It’s the puma over aga Now we 
““Eustace has been raising Cain,” she said. Lord Wetherby uttered an exclamatior e allright. Now I have something to wor M ‘ 
The press agent looked up hopefully. He had been “Now perhaps Me es Countryside.’ ‘Long Isla ; ’ 
wearing a rather preoccupied air. “We went in just now to have a look at the car,” cor Pa Mad Monkey Bites Ons 
**How’s that?” he asked tinued Claire ‘Dudley wanted to show me the commu \ ilsive shudder galvanized Mr. I ‘ rt 
“Throwing eggs and plates in the kitchen.” tator on the exhaust box or the wind scree something frame 
The gleam of interest which had come into Roscoe and he was just bending over when Eustace jumped out Mad Monkey Terrorizes Long | O Dead! 
Sherriff’s face died out from nowhere and pinned him. I'm afraid he has take murmured R e Sherriff wistf D fee sor 
“You couldn't get more than a fill-in at the bottom of a__it to heart rather.” of shooting, Pickering—a kind of burning sensation under 
column on that,’’ he said regretfully. “I’m a little disap- Roscoe Sherriff pondered the sk Lady Wetherby, I guess I'll be getting some of 
pointed in that monk. I hoped he would pan out bigger. “Is this worth half a column?” He shook his head € pape n the ne. We've got g st 
Well, I guess we’ve just got to give him time. I have a ‘No, I’m afraid not. The public doesn't know Pickering He } ed to the telep) but it wa t ‘ | 
hunch that he'll set the house on fire or do something with If it had been Charlie Chaplin or William J. Bryan orsome _ before he ild use it. Dudley Pickering w é 
a punch like that one of these days. You mustn’t get dis- one on those lines, we could have had the papers bringing g ‘ to the local doctor 
couraged. Why, that puma I made Valerie Devenish keep out extras. You can visualize William J. Bryan being 
looked like a perfect tlivver for four whole months. A_ bitten in the leg by a monkey. It hits you. You've seet «IV 
child could have played with it. Miss Devenish called me his legs at Chautauqua meetings. But Pickering! Eustace [ WAS Nutty Boyd's habit to retire imme after 
up on the phone, I remember, and handed me the worst might just as well have bitten the leg of the table! | linner to his bedro What he did there | abeth did 
kind of beef. Said she was darned if she was going to Lord Wetherby reasserted himself not know Sometimes she pictured him reading t 
spend the rest of her life maintain- times thinking. Neither s ‘ 
ing an animal that might as well : sition was correct. N neve 


be stuffed for all the pep it showed, | read. Newspapers bored him and 
and that she was going right out 






| HOOKS made ! hea Te And 
to buy a white mouse instead | as for thinking, he ha wrong 
Fortunat I talked her round } hape of forehead. 7 earest 


““A few weeks later she came | he ever got to meditation was a 


round and thanked me with tears 





sort of trancelike tate, a kind ol 
in her eyes. The puma had sud- ispended animatior vhicl 
denly struck real midseason forn his mind drifted iggishly like 
It clawed the elevator boy, bit a a login a backwater. Nutty, it 
postman, chased the coon on the regrettabie t Sav, went to hi 
switchboard half a dozen blocks room after dinner for the purpose 
along Central Park West, held up a ad f imbibing two or three surrept 

i 
the traffic for miles and was finally 7 tious rve highba 
shot by a policeman. Why, for ; He behaved in tl way, he 
the next few days there was not! ' told himself pure raer to 
ing in the papers at all but Miss spare Elizabeth anxiet There 
Devenish and her puma. There had been in the past a fool of a 


was a war on at the time, in doctor who had prescribed tota 


abstinence for Nutty, and Eliza 
beth knew this Theref« ( Nutt 


Mexico or somewhere, and we 
had it backed off the front page 
so far that it was over before it eld, to take the mildest of anort 


could get back So, you see, ith her knowledge would 








lg 
there’s always hope. I’ve been been to fill her with fe 
nursing the papers with bits about | safety. So he went 
Eustace, so as to be ready for al inconvenience an the 
the grandstand play when it matter from he ‘ 
comes—and all we can do is to thou. ht rathe f himself 
wait t's somet} f he’s beer for doing 
throwing eggs. It shows he’s It cert va Nvenier 
waking up.” thers f +) It 
The door opened and Lord ' fe eact ‘ 
Wetherby entered. He looked ‘ fa i a burglar 
fatigued. He sank into a chair But he had t e ext 
and sighed. ’ hed the y ‘ f . 
“I cannot get it,”” he said. “It e |} eaving |} loor ‘ 
eludes me.” 1 to-night he a hed the 
He lapsed into asomber silence et where he kept t teria 
“T'll be the goat,”’ said Lady f refreshme , , 
Wetherby cautiously. “What ence. Hehad left } het! 
can’t you get?” the por » he 
“The expression—the expres irent , ed { @ time 
sion I want to get into the child’s | i Da 
eyes in my picture, Innocence grounds some ere. Pre } 
“But you have got it.” would come | , 
Lord Wetherby shook his head on the porcl I'he f ‘ 
** Well, you had when I saw the ption was neglig 
picture,” persisted Lady Nu mixed himse s hig 
Wetherby. “This child you're | ball and settled d 
painting has just joined the Black “Don't You See a Monkey f hitterly, as he ofter i on ‘ 
Hand. He has been rushed ir on the Top of doctor who had made that 
young over the heads of the wait- Chat Wartreter” astrou t D er 


ing list because his father had a 





aiway M4 ‘ at 
pull. Naturally the kid wants to sweepi which nervo 
do something to justify his elec- people took too literal! It wa 
= 






tion, and he wants to do it quick. 
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Peace Now 


NERMANY talks of victorious peace by spring and 

J France floats a victory loan; but there has been no 
answer to the crucial question the war raised— namely, 
Which side is the stronger? That Germany can beat the 
Allies seems rather more doubtful now than it did the first 
day of August, 1914, when the theory was that a swift, 
complete victory in the West would be followed by a like 
one in the East. In fighting power the Allies, to all appear- 
ances, are decidedly rnore formidable than they were a year 
ago. That they would accept peace, under these condi- 
tions, on any terms acceptable by Germany seems entirely 
improbable 

On the other hand, nearly all the immediate military 
successes have been won by the Teutons. They occupy 
great areas of enemy territory, from which they can be dis- 
lodged only by enormous effort. How could the German 
Government, after all this celebration of victory, possibly 
accept peace that did not give Germany great advantages? 
How could it explain such a peace to the nation? 

At no time since fighting began has peace looked less 
probable— peace, that is, as a matter of the near future. 
Neither side beaten. There is no reasonable 
presumption that either would accept peace except with 
advantages to itself which the other would not grant. 

Germany, up to this writing, has won most of the year’s 
notable victorie but probably the Allies have been the 


has been 


real gainers. 

The have been inconclusive and enormously 
costly, while the Allies’ resources in men and money much 
If the war is to be decided by attrition 
the Russian campaign’ was a gain by the Allies. 


victories 


xeeed Germany's 


A Shipping Commission 


QOMETHING about a merchant 
\) marine. We should at least find out whether we can 
have a merchant marine and upon what terms. All sorts 
of opinions and. recommendations are afleat. Plenty of 
conflicting statements of fact are in circulation. The 
Merchants’ Association and the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York want a National Shipping Commission to 
igate comprehensively and report. 

That involves a long, circuitous process. 


ought to be done 


inves 
There was 
once a tolerably general if vague conviction that something 
onght to be done about the banking system; that it was 
wrong and ought to be changed. All sorts of conflicting 
and statements were circulated. No doubt the 
considerably confused. Congress appointed 
the National Monetary Commission, which investigated 
comprehensively and reported voluminously. Some years 
elapsed; money much effort were 
expended. But finally a good, workable, acceptable refor- 
mation of the banking system came about, and the National 
Monetary Commission— though its labors were ostensibly 
repudiated for political reasons—laid the foundations 
for it 
So a Shipping Commission may lay the foundations for 
a constructive shipping policy. The public is interested in 
It wants authoritative information, but it 


Opmions 


public was 


considerable and 


the subject. 


will discount information with a political tag. A non- 
political commission of investigation is probably the best 
device we can have at present. Investigation is a long, cir- 
cuitous process, but incomparably more acceptable than 
the facile short cut of Government ships. 


European Federation 


OR many months the British Government has been 

lending money to the Belgian, Russian and probably 
the Italian Governments. Recently France and England 
acted as partners in borrowing here. Not long ago news- 
papers said a French citizen named Joffre visited London 
to tell the British Government it must make a different 
disposition of its troops in the field; which it did. Eng- 
land, France, Italy and Russia have created a joint council 
to direct the most important national affairs in which they 
are now engaged. 

Between the Teutonic allies there is even greater com- 
munity of interest, German officers commanding Austrian 
For immediate practical purposes the 
political division between the two nations is hardly greater 
than that between Kansas and Nebraska. 

The greater part of Europe belongs to two federations of 
states, which for practical purposes are about as compact 
politically as the Thirteen American Colonies were after 
the Revolutionary War. Nobody objects to these federa- 
tions. Nobody suppose. his true nationalism suffers when 
his state and others federate closely for purposes of war. 
But against an equally close federation for purposes of 
peace the invidious concept of nationalism bristles like an 
aggrieved porcupine. 

For the purpose of fighting Germans England and France 
can be one without adulterating their nationalism; but for 
the purpose of not fighting Germans they must somehow 
remain twain, else their nationalism will become vitiated. 
Three nations or five can sit in council and jointly decide 
military questions upon which their existence may depend 
without at all ceasing to be English, French, German, 
Italian, and so on. But if they sit in council to decide 
jointly the less exigent questions of peace they mysteriously 
lose something important of their national flavors. 

A permanent association of states on the lines of the 
present alliances may result from the war. In that case it 
will probably be but a few years before there is only one 
federation, embracing all the states. 


A National Budget 


HE reason. for a national budget hardly need restating. 
In a general way they are much like the reasons for not 
letting fifty salesmen in a store buy goods according to 
their individual inclination without reference to the head 
office. Congress will probably take up the subject this 
winter, but the outlook for profitable action is not bright. 

It is proposed to have a budget committee of the House, 
consisting of an enlarged appropriations committee or of 
a new body containing representatives of all other com- 
mittees. There is little enough likelihood that any com- 
mittee of either house of Congress can make a budget that 
will be materially superior to the present budgetless, 
happy-go-lucky system. Real budgets are made by the 
executive fiscal officer of the Government in the name of 
the party in power. Our political arrangement does not 
guarantee that the chief of the executive branch of the 
Government, which does the spending, will also be chief 
of the party that controls Congress, which raises the 
revenue. 

Under those conditions the best compromise we can 
make is a budget framed in the President’s office. When 
the President happens also to be chief of the party in 
power, which is most of the time, this meets all the condi- 
tions of a real budget. When he does not happen to be 
chief of the party in power it will limp more or less, but 
never more than our present budgetless system limps all 
the time. 

Of course there will be the objection that this involves 
presidential encroachment on Congress; but, in fact, 
appropriations now are based on estimates furnished by 
the heads of the executive departments, so the objection is 
mostly poppyeock. Under the Constitution it will remain 
with Congress to adopt or reject the budget made in the 
President's office; but that is the only place to make a 
real one. 


armies, and so on. 


Indicting a Nation 


URKE’S generally misquoted statement that he did 

not know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people is little regarded nowadays. You 
ean hardly turn round without finding somebody who 
knows how to indict the whole German or English or 
Italian or Russian people. We have heard the Belgians 
described as mere treacherous monkeys in clothes. 

For a perfect model your indicter of a nation could not 
possibly do better than turn to Burke himself. No nation 
was ever indicted more comprehensively and venomously 
than Burke himself indicted the French in his aged and 
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half-insane reaction to the excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion. They were the scum of the earth—hardly human. If 
there is any adjective of reprobation he did not hurl at 
them it was because he was not acquainted with it—and his 
command of vituperation was by no means small. To 
crush them utterly was, in his view, the highest duty of 
civilized mankind. He broke with lifelong friends because 
they did not hate the French sufficiently. This is exactly 
the same French people that England nowadays cannot 
praise enough. Far from being the scum of the earth, they 
are about the highest development of civilization. 

There is no difficulty about indicting a whole nation. 
Anybody can do it. But it is not profitable. Those who 
place Burke highest among British statesmen explain his 
rage against France as the sad aberration of a great mind 
in age and domestic affliction. 


Class Loan Legislation 


HIS Congress will pretty certainly take up rural credits, 

and two main ideas on that subject will clash. One 
idea is embodied in the Hoilis-Bulkley Bill of last session, 
which provides, in brief, that persons may form farm-loan 
associations very muca as national banks are now formed. 
A group of these associations may then organize a land- 
mortgage bank. An association will make farm loans out 
of its subscribed capital, running thirty years or so and 
amortized so that by a small annual payment in addition 
to the interest the loan will discharge itself at the end of the 
term. The association will then hand the loans on to the 
land-mortgage bank, which will issue its debentures, based 
on the farm loans in its possession, selling the debentures 
to investors, 
~ The second idea would take the short and easy cut of 
making farm loans virtually out of the national Treasury. 
It has many variants, but all of them fall back more or less 
upon the Federal Treasury as the source of supply for 
farm-loan money. Of course the Treasury would have to 
borrow whatever money it invested in that field. If this 
idea were expanded to the point of opening the Treasury 
for loans to mechanics, merchants, manufacturers, rail- 
roads, and so on, it would be free of the objection of class 
legislation. The other objections would remain. 


Homes for Children 


VERY state, we suppose, has its orphanages or chil- 

dren’s institutions to which children for 
whom no other provision is available may be committed. 
Usually the ideal is to find the child a home when it reaches 
an age where its labor is profitable— preferably a home ina 
farmer's family. Pretty often the motive in taking the 
child is simply to get some cheap labor. The juvenile hand 
from the state institution costs less than an equal quantity 
of labor power in any other form. 

In a good many cases what the minor ward of the state 
really finds is just an opportunity to work to the extent of 
its strength and a decidedly menial status in the family. 
Now and then cases of outright abuse come to light; and 
there are, of course, ses in which the state’s ward 


asylums 


many ca 
finds a real home. 

A place to work and eat and sleep is not necessarily any 
more a home for a child because it happens to be under the 
roof of a farmhouse than it would be if it were under the 
roof of a city factory. The typical situation is that a minor 
is given a bed, some food and some clothing in considera- 
tion of its labor. Whether, by and large, a child is as well 
off under those conditions as it would be working in the 
state institution under intelligent supervision is rather 
doubtful 


A Limit to Taxation 


HE Government wants 
Lowering the income-tax exemption is an 
The surtax on ten or twenty 
thousand dollars may be increased somewhat and a Fed- 
eral inheritance tax may be adopted. But among some 
advocates of the latter measures there is a free-and-easy 
assumption that will not pan out. This assumption is that 
it makes no difference how heavily the larger incomes and 
the fortunes above, say, a million dollars are taxed, because 
a man with an income of twenty thousand or a fortune of 
a million has all the money he needs, and it is no real hard- 
ship to him if the Government takes half or two-thirds, or 
all above those amounts. 

In fact, he thinks it so much a hardship that wholesale 
evasion of the law would result. An excessive tax will 
probably yield less revenue than a moderate one. Many 
of the larger incomes are so derived that taxing them at the 
source is impracticable. Except with Prussia’s inquisitorial 
system, which would be intolerable here, the Government 
must rely pretty largely on the taxpayer's statement. Few 
men will voluntarily pay a tax they consider outrageous. 
An excessive tax tends powerfully to defeat itself. 

So with an inheritance tax. If it is excessive men of 
fortune will evade it by disposing of their property during 
life. A moderate tax will produce most revenue. 


more revenue next year. 


obv 1ous 


resource. incomes above 
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MWY ALSO SERVE=By Will Irwin 


HE concierge of that flathouse in the Rue St. Martin 
was severe in looks, as these glorified janitors of Paris 
usually are. Whenever I passed upstairs to my daily 
French lesson she seemed to regard me as a burglar. Some- 
times a younger woman peered through the lattice where 
the concierge kept guard, and I noticed two quiet, well- 
behaved little French boys in black blouses playing in the 
areaway with an equally quiet and well-behaved French dog. 

Madame, my teacher, upstairs, used to laugh at the 
suspicions of the concierge. ‘You are blond, monsieur,” 
she said; “you have much hair, you are foreign, and you 
wear spectacles. Therefore you are a German spy! And 
sometimes they are very deeply distressed,” she added. 
“There is much fighting about Arras, and monsieur the 
captain is there.” 

“The captain?” I said. 

“He is a captain now,” she answered. Then she told me 
the story as though there was nothing unusual about it. 
The French Army is absolutely democratic. Promotion 
goes strictly by merit. The son-in-law of the concierge, 
who was in peacetime a small clerk in a wholesale cloth 
house, had entered the war a private in the Reserve. He 
had won his sergeant’s chevrons at the battle of the Marne, 
had become a lieutenant at the Aisne, had risen to be a 
captain. France is full of such stories: men of humble 
station and small talents for the occupations of peace have 
discovered talent for war; and the French Army recognizes 
and encourages talent wherever 
found. 


I went out of town over Sunday; and Monday morning 
i visited again the house in the Rue St. Mart 

No one came to the wicket I looked inside The 
daughter, in black, sat at a desk writing a letter. The ! 
cierge, also in black, was standing in the center of the roon 
She had sunk her arms on the tab! 
arms. The two little boys sat up very stiffly on the sof 
in the corner, looking with wide and solemn eyes al the 
grandmother. 

I reached through the lattice and opened the | 


myse If. No one noticed me 


» and her head in her 





I p on the sand hills Dy Wimereux, where Napoleor 
camped when he was preparing to invade Engiand, th 
Canadian Medical Corps had an out-of-doors hospital 
under canvas. What with the fresh, white tents, the clear 
new board floors, the gentle sea breezes and the shimmer 
ing sunshine of May in Normandy, I always thought that 
I had rather lie wounded here than in the more formal 
hospitals made over from schoolhouses or warehouses 

The hospital was running full now, for this was after the 
second battle of Ypres, a fight mainly remembered for 
the gas attack and the gallant stand of the three Canadian 
brigades. At intervals of ten minutes or so a train of motor 
ambulances would troop at low speed down the sandy 
main street, would get directions on the fly from a very 
busy lieutenant with a Nova Scotian accent, would stop 


before the appointed receiv ng tent, and begir method 

ully to unload. Out from one ambulance would crawl 

fly the “sitting cases," heads or arms or shoulders 

vuund up; from another the expert Red Cross bearers, 

ned and drilled in every movement would lift down 

‘ tretcher cases," swathed often in an armor of absorb- 
ttor 


As always with the wounded, after the first blessed 
wsthesia of Nature sets in, their expression showed only 
Convalescents, 


rreat patience sunning themselves on 


he benches, scarce ly glanced up at these new cases, Use 
Before a large double tent midway of the camp stood a 


What's that for?” I asked the major who was showing 


me about the camp 


Among the German Wounded 


16) R wounded prisoners,”’ he said, and his face hard- 


ned. In a week I had seen the spirit of the British 


Army change from a soldier's easy tolerance of the enemy 


© a very vivid hate. The gas was responsible for that 


After you have seen a man die of gas 


mind dressing-time.” 


the nurses dress the wounds is most distre 


“Want to see them?” he pursued. “If you don't 
hat part of the day's routine when 


for both 





sing 





the wounded them s and for 


the spectators. It is not only the 





The younger woman was his wife, 
come to live with her mother, the —_—— 
concierge, in this period of stress; 
the two little boys were his children. 
After this I regarded the concierge 
with more interest; and by and by, 
having learned that I was only a 
“‘monsieur Americain,”’ she unbent 
We used to talk about the war, and 
she told me herself about her son- 
in-law who was a captain. Plainly, 
she was as proud of him as though 
he had been her own son. 

One day, after we had established 
acquaintance, the concierge barely 
spoke as she opened the window. 
There was a shade over her. 

“Has anything happened to 
the concierge?” I asked madame. 
Madame’s own soldier was still in 
Reserve, issuing clothing at Lyons. 
It was not unkine. therefore, to 
speak of casualties 

“‘Nothing— perhaps,” said ma- 
dame. “It is the communiqué.” 
She picked up the copy of Le Matin 
from her worktable and pointed to 
this passage: “‘The enemy made 
an attack of moderate violence 
yesterday in the region of Arras. It 
was repulsed at all points.” 

“You see, when—anything 
anything happens to a soldier,” 
said madame, “it is four or five 
days before the letter of notifica- 
tion comes from the mairie. They 
know he is at Arras. When they 
hear there has been fighting there 
figure for yourself!”’ 





Signs of Bad News 


HREE or four days passed; 

spirits and life came back to the 
concierge and her daughter. Noth 
ing had arrived from the mairie. | 
took to watching the commu niques 
myself for that word “Arras.”’ It 
occurred once again before I left 
Paris that time; and again the life 
went out of that little family group 
behind the lattice of the concierge 

Two or three weeks later I slipped 
into Paris again. The concierge 
greeted me cheerfully. Yes, mon- 
sieur, the captain was still “par 
Arras.”” They had received a letter, 
full of things very amusing. Soon 
he might become a major 

The next day the daily commu- 
niqué said: “ Yesterday we gained 
three hundred meters of the enemy's 
trenches near Arras.” 








BES iw & 
wease 


Somewhere in France! 





wounds: it is the dumb, manly 
agony of the man as those freshly 
torn surfaces lie open to the air; it 
is the sight of the man in the next 
cot, whose turn is coming next, 
clenching and unclenching his fin- 
gers in anticipation. But I had seen 
dressing-time often and often be 
fore; I, too, was hardened. And | 
followed in 
Th y were mo tly Gesperate 
cases—men too far gone to crawl 
away when the British advanced 
One comely chap, so tall that his 
feet protruded from the end of his 
army bed, lay muttering feebly 
“He's ‘Von’ somet ing, and 
noble I suppose, though he's only 
a private,” said the surgeon. “A 
spinal case—very bad. If he lives 
he will be paralyzed Farther on 
two German privates, of a massive 
countenance, sat up in bed and 
stared straight ahead. They had 
no means of knowing me from an 
English civilian, and when I crossed 
their line of vision they included 
me in their black look. In fact, 
there was little cordiality in that 
room. The nurses removed the 
bandages as gently as though they 
were dealing with their own; but 
their eyes were hard. The surgeons 
worked with an intense interest in 





their job, discussing from time to 
time the relative effects of British 
and German rifle ball but it was 


as though they handled blocks of 





wood. For every Br n of them 
all knew of some comrade who had 
choked and strangled to death on 
the last Thursday afternoon, of 
chiorine ga and the considered 
this mode of warfare far from 
“sportir ” Neverthele the; did 
their duty all the more thoroughly 
because of the temptation not to 
do it But as we entered the next 
room the surgeor eye became 


human for an instant 





‘He’s pretty young he said, 
and indicated a cot beside which a 
nurse had just set down a basin and 
bandages 

He was, indeed, pretty young 
not more than eighteen he iooke 
He was a Bavarian, of the type thui 
almost resembles the Italian His 
dark skin was satiny; it overlay 
long, smooth, youthful muscles. He 
had a pair of fine dark eyes. Just a 


pretty boy —as he lay there. 











Continued on Page 40) 
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Yesterday it was the custom or habit to 
practicaliy quit motoring in the winter. 


Today things and thoughts are reversed. 
Just as many cars are used during the winter 
as during the summer—almost as many are 
purchased. 


So if you are one of those who have 
thought it necessary to quit motoring during the 
winter we refer you to the tens of thousands of 


aes 
2) ae ee alt 
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enthusiastic Overland motorists who use their 
cars every week in the year. 


Model 83 has outsold any car of its size 
ever designed. This is due to its many con- 
veniences, comforts and advantages. 


It has even that ultra-convenience of the 
very high-priced cars—electric control switches 
located on the steering column—right at your 


hand; a} 
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rjack winter sport 


rranged so that you cannot miss or 
-hem. 

as an efficient 35-horsepower motor. 
Iso has that certainty of ignition so 
g to women drivers and provided 
high-tension magneto. 


as long, underslung rear springs to 
the easiest-riding car imaginable. 


re is roomy comfort for its full quota 
lult passengers. 


Toledo, Ohio 
r ry * {TOOL Fe ee 


we 


The lines of its streamline body are 
pleasing from every angle. 

The price, $750, is very low. 

See the Overland dealer. Let him show 
you the advantage of having an Overland 
during this winter. 

Other Overlands are— Model 75 at $615; 


and the famous six-cylinder model at $1145— 
both f. o. b. Toledo. 


Catalog on request. 
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ENTIREL 


“NFFICIENCY is a beautiful thing; 
Punctuality is its progenitor and 
System and Order are its parents. A 

man who is systematic, orderly and punc- 
tual is naturally efficient. An efficient man 
becomes, in the course of time and the de- 
gree of his ability, a successful man, because 
the quality first mentioned precludes sloth, 
self-indulgence and shortsightedness. Suc- 
cess is to be defined as the attainment of a 
material object money, for instance. 

Willie Wick had that all figured out. He 
had had plenty of time for the process be- 
fore he got his bill clerk’s job at Grierson’s. 
in his previous employment at Spottis- 
woode’s he had been considered a rather 
dilatory, careless and happy-go-lucky sort 
of young fellow. Hirschberg’s had con- 
ceived much the same opinion of him, and, 
though he had improved to some extent at 
Hitchen & Bates’, he had still fallen below 
that firm's standard. Then came the long, 
sickening interval of enforced leisure, or, 
rather, exclusion from remunerative work, 
for he read and marked the advertising 
columns of the papers most assiduously, 
composed and wrote innumerable letters of 
application, and wore his shoes to their in- 
soles in search of the elusive job. It was 
heartbreaking! There he was, a neat- 
appearing young man of nearly twenty-two, 
with a high-school education, business ex- 
perience, intelligence and energy, are 
for work, and yet, it seemed, nobody wantec 
him. 

“In a week or two perhaps 
or two--when business gets a little better. 
But now—nothing doing! Sorry! You 
might leave us your address.” 

The dickens of it was that he needed the 
job. Willie Wick's mother was a widow 
and there were two little Wicks beside 
Willie. The family owned a bit of a house 
which was in a northern suburb, and they 
had a stnall income that in its relation to 
the cost of living had shrunk considerably. 
Before the Hitchen & Bates disaster they 
had barely managed to get along, with the 
help of Willie’s salary. Perhaps Willie 
might have managed with less than the 
share that he had expended on himself, but 
boys are thoughtless and mothers foolishly 
self-sacrificing, and it took the out-of-a-job 
jolt to make this particular boy realize that 
he hed been a trifle inconsiderate. Hedida 
lot of reflecting in those lean months. 

That was all passed though. He had 
landed at Grierson’s with a fairly decent 
salary, as bill clerks’ salaries go. The 
household was slowly catching up on ex- 
the worried look had left the moth- 
er's face, and the children now had some of 
the things that they had been needing 
pretty badly. Also, Willie, observing the 
requisites instanced in the opening para- 
graph of this narrative, had become 
efficient. 

To illustrate: Punctually at six o'clock 
the nickel alarm clock by the young man’s 
bedside violated the morning stillness with 
its clamorous jangle, and, before the jangle 
had even abated its clamor, Willie’s feet 
were in his slippers and he was on his way 
to the bathroom. By six-thirty he had 
tubbed, shaved the nascent bristles from 
his pink-and-white countenance, brushed 
his blond hair toa becoming smoothness and 
invested himself in the garments that he had 
arranged in orderly and convenient fashion 
the night before; including in these opera- 
tions ten minutes of deep-breathing and 
gymnastic exer¢ That is quick work; 
but with system it can be done. Then Willie 
went downstairs, embraced his mother, 
who was busying herself with the break 
fast, and, whistling light-heartedly, passed 
out of doors, where a small vegetable gar- 
den, a lawn and a few flower beds claimed 
his attention. Sometimes Dick, the eighth- 
grade kid brother, turned out in time for a 
little ball practice, but, in any case, Willie 
was in to breakfast on the tick of seven and, 
half an hour later, started for the station 
that was ten minutes more away. The 
seven-forty-five was his train and it arrived 
at the Chicago terminus at eight-ten, which 
gave him twenty minutes for a fifteen-easy 
or ten-at-a-pinch walk to Grierson’s. It 
will be observed that he gave himself plenty 
of leeway. 

Grierson’s deals in general merchandise, 
which it retails within the Loop and whole- 
sells in the wholesale district that is bounded 
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on the east by Fifth Avenue. It is a flour- 
ishing establishment in both its branches, 
and its prosperity is founded on efficiency. 
David P. Elisworth laid the corner stone 
and built steadily on its exactly plumbed 
and leveled lines. A pretty tottery sort of 
institution Grierson’s was before David P. 
took hold, tore down and reconstructed 
it. Manufacturers shot forth the underlip 
of doubt and hummed the hum of hesita- 
tion when they considered its orders, and 
bankers rubbed their double chins reflec- 
tively and frowned portentously, even as 
they allowed themselves to be persuaded 
to further accommodation. But that was 
about twenty years before Willie got his 
job; and a little before Mr. Ellsworth’s 
time. Soon after Mr. Ellsworth’s advent 
there was a change. 

David P. Ellsworth was a rather tall 
man, who would have been taller but for a 
yronounced desk stoop. A hatchet-faced, 
NV ellington-nosed individual— individual is 
the word—with eyes that were either 
steel-gray or steel-blue, according to the 
light, and always steel-hard. The skin of 
his face was like clean dark parchment, 
stretched economically over his prominent 
cheekbones. Popular report had it that 
David P.’s hide was an inch thick and in- 
durated by special process; but that was, 
of course, metaphorical. He had a reticent 
mouth and a square but not obtrusive chin; 
his fingers were long, knuckly and carefully 
tended and he had a nervous habit of drum- 
ming with them on table top or chair arm 
while his remarkable eyes bored into a 
man’s soul or fixed themselves on efficient 
futurity. He dressed neatly; his linen was 
immaculate and he always wore an indigo- 
blue necktie drawn to a tight kn-t and 
ornamented by a small gold pin set with a 
small turquoise. Thatisa fair description of 
his outward appearance. 

His personal character was more or less 
veiled in mystery exeept that part of it 
manifested in office hours, which could 
hardly be called personal. He has been 
described as a commercial architect, but 
perhaps it would be more proper to call him 
an engineer—or the motive power of the 
machine that he had created. He fitted 
men together as a mechanical engineer as- 
sembles the parts of a machine. There 
were, in his scheme, cogs, cams, clutches, 
shafts, screws, pinions and pistons, each 
with its proper action and that function 
strictly coéperative— which meant regular- 
ity above all things. The timing was to the 
infinitesimal fraction.of a second, and there 
David P. became a crank. 

Naturaliy! For eighteen years he had 
arrived at the office at eight-thirty A. M. 
and departed not a second later than five- 
thirty p.M. A two weeks’ annual vacation 
the maximum had been the only break 
in the regularity of his attendance. One day 
the city newspapers announced his mar- 
riage, and, on an occasion not long after 
that, a lady was observed in the automobile 
that always called for him at closing time. 
That was really the only evidence the office 
had sustaining the report. It must have 
been a Saturday to Monday honeymoon. 
So it was that every clerk, salesman, ste- 
nographer, office boy, warehouseman and 
driver was impressed with the necessity of 
being regular. Even Mr. Grierson shared 
the feeling. If that steel-gray, steel-blue, 
steel-hard eye of David P.’s ever detected 
any fault in an employee, nobody could 
guess it by any expression on his parch- 
ment countenance. Sometimes there was a 
harsh, incisive admonition to the offender, 
but never more than one, and for the cul- 
prit who transgressed the Median rule of 
punctuality the chance of even one was 
slight. The defective part was thrown out 
as a matter of course, and a new one ad- 
justed. 

Merciless? Assuredly! But see how the 
machine worked, one roll-top desk operat- 
ing on another from the desk pivotal and in 
turn geared with spirals and bevels to the 
floors above, to the basement below and to 
the contiguous warehouses! A carrier brings 
a customer. Mr. Bowles, the hopper, re- 
ceives him with a wide-open smile and in a 
few moments the customer has disappeared. 


Hither and thither he is carried, each de- 
partment roller getting a squeeze at him 
until in due course his valuable property 
his order—is taken from him and he is 
smoothly, very smoothly, ejected. Then 
the order goes through its own process of 
selection, checking, packing and shipping. 
Sharp voices chant it, typewriters click it, 
presses bear down savagely upon it; it is 
wrapped, crated, boxed, barreled, baled 
and branded, then skidded onto motor 
trucks, and off it goes without a hitch any- 
where or the slightest waste of time, energy 
or material. 

System! Efficiency! 

Here we may paraphrase Mr. Squeers, 
remarking in a general way, as we return to 
Willie Wick, that life is a rum thing! To 
particularize, Misfortune, like Death, loves 
ashining mark. She slams one and all, just 
as Death's dart transfixes prince and pau- 
per, but when it comes to taking pleasure 
in her work, give her a particularly radiant 
object. Biff! 

It would have been hard to find anybody 
more radiant than was Willie Wick one 
morning in the fourth month of his bill- 
clerkship. Henadarrivedattheseven-thirty 
stage of his systematic division of time and 
was leaving the house pleasantly fortified 
for toil by coffee and the wheat cakes that 
will be his criterions of wheat-cake excel- 
lence while memory lingers on his palate. 
The cake-makcr, his mother, had just kissed 
him good-by and stood on the porch, look- 
ing very young and pretty to be the mother 
of so big ason. Willie Wick thought some- 
thing of the kind as he turned to click the 
gate shut. She certainly looked good to 
him. The merest touch of gray in her hair 
that had not forgotten to curl; hardly a 
line to speak of in her comely, smiling face, 
and her eyes as bright as you find them and 
brimming with maternal pride and affec- 
tion. 

“Never saw the lawn look prettier, 
mother,” Willie called. “The rain brought 
it out in great shape.” 

“Like a green carpet, isn’t it?” 

“Notice how the sweet peas are blossom- 
ing! Three more roses on the bush under 
your window. Don’t cut them though. I 
want them. Well, good-by!” 

“Good-by, son.” 

She waved her hand to him. 

“His mother’s boy!”’ she murmured. 

And so he was. So was Dick, and as for 
Letty, she was her mother’s girl. Still, a 
day would come —— 

Mrs. Wick knew why she was not to cut 
those roses. 

The sun was shining brightly in a sky of 
almost cloudless blue and the smell of green 
growing things was in the air as Willie Wick 
stepped briskly out, his head well up and 
his chest expanded. Swell morning! Good 
to be alive! 

His head went up a little higher, if 
possible, and his shoulders squared to the 
backward limit, for he was approaching a 
particular house, and in its trim front yard 
was a girl who had lately developed a 
particular fondness for early morning horti- 
culture. The prettiest young thing that 
you can imagine; eighteen or thereabout 
and, in her little gingham frock, as fresh as 
the daisies that she was picking. Daisies 
all round her, and pansies and pinks. But 
no roses. ‘Willie Wick’s hat described a 
graceful curve! 

“Hello, Berthine!”’ 

“Hello, Willie!" 

“Swell morning!” 

“Great!” 

Willie had stopped. He had fifteen min- 
utes for the ten-minute walk, you will 
remember. 

“Picking daisies?” 

“No, I’m cutting out paper dolls with a 
peanut roaster.” 

They both laughed with sincere enjoy- 
ment 

“You'll be over for tennis this evening 
the girl asked. 

“The surest thing you know. 
me one of those for my buttonhole. 

She came to the edge of the embanked 
lawn and, stooping, fastened a flower in the 
lapel of his coat and gave it a little pat. 
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Nevertheless, Willie turned away almost 
before the operation was finished. Time! 

“Well, olive oil!” 

“O reservoir!” 

They laughed again with the same happy 
zest and Willie strode martially on. 

He bought his paper at the station and 
when he got aboard the seven-forty-five he 
dropped the advertising section under the 
seat. Thank goodness, the “‘ Help Wanted” 
no longer interested him! He was settled 
in the dignity of employment—one of the 
hundred or two breadwinners, his fellow 
passengers. Men and women of responsi- 
bility and standing, mainstays and supports 
of families, he, Willie Wick, was one of 
them. He was making good at Grierson’s. 
He felt it. Rosy visions of advancement 
filled his mind’s eye. There were three or 
four magnates in his little suburb—men 
who were drawing down from five to eight 
thousand a year, so it was rumored. They 
kept their own machines, some of them; 
their homes were simply swell and their 
wives and daughters dolled up to the latest 
howl. Well, they wouldn’t have anything 
on Willie inside of five or ten years. At 
that, there wasn’t a lady that had anything 
on the mother now—and Berthine. His 
thoughts of Berthine were a littie vague as 
yet, but she figured in them to a consider- 
able extent. 

Three minutes past eight. The train had 
barely left the last station scheduled for a 
stop when it began to slacken speed again 
and then, with a jar that ran its entire 
length, it came to a standstill. Presently a 
brakeman hurried through the car and dis- 
appeared. A passenger leaned out of a 
window and his example was followed by 
others. Minutes passed, still more min- 
utes, and Willie leaned from his window. 
He could see nothing but a few men stand- 
ing on the tracks near the engine. Somebody 
said “hot box.” Somebody always says 
that, but Willie began to feel worried and 
looked at his watch for the third or fourth 
time. Eight minutes past @ight, and the 
train due to arrive in town at eight-ten! 

Eight-seventeen. The conductor entered 
and was instantly overwhelmed with in- 
quiries. Willie heard him say that it was 
nothing of any consequence and that they 
would start in a minute or two. Neverthe- 
less, it was close to the half hour when that 
start was made, and when at last the train 
skidded into the terminus it was eight- 
thirty-six. 

Willie dropped to the platform and ran, 
colliding two or three times with other run- 
ners, but outstripping the best of them in 
the race for the gates. Up the stairs he 
bounded three at a time, gained the street, 
stopped for an instant, groaned with dis- 
may and then charged violently into a 
stout pedestrian who carried an enormous 
leather bag. 

Clang, clang-clang! 

It was the bridge tender, tolling warning 
of the opening of the river highway. Hence 
Willie’s groan and his misdirected and 
abruptly checked impetus. In a moment 
or two the bridge spanning the turgid out- 
let to the lake would swing on its wheeled 
center, bearing its section of the thor- 
oughfare into midstream and leaving an 
impassable gulf between the young man 
and Grierson’s. Could the intervening dis- 
tance be coverea in time for a leap to the 
mobile structure and a catercornered sprint 
to its other end? Willie tried it, but, alas! 
the course was anything but clear. Already 
the bridge was moving and the crowd 
thickening as the foremost of them stopped 
A street car and a jam of drays, wagons and 
automobiles barricaded the street as he 
tried to cross it, so that by the time he got 
to the jumping place there was nothing 
within six yards to jump to. Nothing to do 
but wait! 

It is a pleasant diversion for an idle man 
to watch the ships go through the Chicago 
River; to get a glimpse of romantic and 
leisurely maritime life sandwiched into the 
dirty commonplace business of the streets. 
There is something fascinating about the 
shabby, tall-masted lumber schooners and 
the majestic—if less picturesque—grain 
freighters. Even the fussy, smoky little 
tugs have their charm. The eye dwells with 
delight on coiled cables, rusty capstans, 
deckloads of clean and fragrant planks and 
loafing deckhands. The grimy engineers 
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Any Street Corner 
In Any Busy City 


ET US stand here for a moment, and 
see—what we shall see. 





There goes a twelve-cylinder—a splendid 
specimen of American motor car manu- 
facture. 

Goodyear Tires—Goodyear Cord Tires — 
you observe, add not a little to its aristo- 
cratic air. 

And here is an enormously popular type— 
the “mystery” car, as it was called last 
year. A wide gap in price, but it’s a 
graceful, dashing thing, isn’t it? 





And look—in spite of price disparity, this 
car, too, is Goodyear equipped. 





This Six for less than a thousand dollars 
from one of the largest plants in Mich- 
igan—multiply it by a total production 
of many thousands, and you will get 
some idea where all the Goodyears go. 

Here comes the omnipresent, the irrepress- 
ible, the universal—another, and another, 
and still another—all tired with Goodyears. 
won : And look — another aristocrat a majestic 

WOOLENS = six-cylinder, side by side with a beautiful 


no teneees eight. 





PERNA st fs And, again, you see, all wheels are Good- 


PUBLISHING (0 . yeared. 

PRINTERS & Here's a Four that occupies a niche all by 
OK GIN itself. And, observe, please, that it is 

Mitiint Goodyear equipped. 





Tens of thousands of cars leaving the fac- 
tories every year with Goodyear as regular 
tire equipment—isn't the moral clear? 


The Goodyear Conquest of America 


San Francisco 


HIS view of Market Street in 
San Francisco gives an idea of the 
teeming activity of the California 
metropolis. Motor cars are thick in 


® . a “ the principal thoroughfares; and a 


prere é sus tz 5 st, 1915 
PPRTOLA careful census taken ept. Ist, 1915, 


showed that Goodyear Tires top all 
other makes by a pronounced mar- 
gin. One-fifth of all the cars in San 
Francisco are tired with Goodyears 
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All Makes of Cars; 
One Make of Tires 


EEMS odd—doesn’t it—that you can go 
up and down the gamut, from top price 
to low price—fours, sixes, eights and 
twelves—and find such an astonishing 
preponderance of Goodyears? 


\s a matter of fact there's nothing odd 
about it 


The man with the car of low price is just 
as keen on tire ex onomy, whi h is only 
another word for tire-goodness, as the 
man with the car of high price. 


And when you've reversed that statement— 
said it backward -you ve got the simple 
solution. 


\merican motor car owners buy more 
Goodyears than any other tire—and there 
are close to two hundred brands of tires. 


Men who own popular priced cars buy 
Goodyears in spite of the fact that they 
could get fifty other makes—and more 
for less money. 





Men who own the costliest cars, on the 
other hand, buy Goodyears because there 
isn't anything above or beyond them 
to buy. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


AKRON, OHIO ° 


The Goodyear Conquest of America 
Boston 


N the other side of the conti 
nent—in Boston—we find the 










same consistent Goodyear leader 
ship. For here, also, one-fifth of 
the cars as indicated by count Sept 
Ist, 1915 are Goodyear equipped 
The photograph shows Tremont 
Street—the Hub's Fifth Avenue 


on a bright autumn morning 
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however—there were lucrative profits. So 
Elmer suggested they go into the supply 
business themselves. They did it too. 
There were fat profits in the deal. You can 
see it all on the records. The courts have 
them on file. Elmer showed them, also, 
how, to be safe, they must change their 
methods of bookkeeping. It never would 
do to let the entries of sales and transfers 
were. He knew! He had 
kept those books. There were a lot of 
things he showed them. But there was that 
deal in Union Pacific. 

Elmer was forty-three. On each of his 
temples was a patch of gray he treasured. 
It gave him a distinguished air, he thought. 
Long before this he had quit the dim, dingy 
boarding house down near the ferry slips, 
and bachelor apartments, a place of quiet 
elegance, now domiciled him. The place 
was of the sort favored by rising, capable 
business men—bachelors. Elmer never had 
married, you know. If ever he thought of 
Nelly Ross, she who long ere this had left 
the Island, he smiled. What a dub he'd 
been those days! It amused him to look 
back on it. Now he had his hands in on 
everything. He was dipping in everywhere. 
A useful man—a very useful one, indeed, 
for Wall Street—Elmer was feeding fatly 
on the crumbs that fell from the table 
above him. 

And all the time every fresh venture he 
was let in on brought him nearer to the goal 
he'd set out to gain. And, too, though he 
did not dream it, step by step Elmer drew 
nearer to the moment when it all would 
end, vanish as into smoke. But Elmer 
didn’t dream it. Even had he foreseen, had 
visioned what was to come, it still is doubt- 
ful whether he'd have let go. The wine was 
in him. It was in his blood. His veins ran 
dollars and cents. 

‘Why?” is a question that, with men like 
Elmer, is ever profoundly a mystery. He 
did not know how to spend money, to get 
for himself the things that money buys; he 
only knew how to make it. True, he still 
had his dreams. The town house and the 
country place he would get one day; but he 
would get them only because they were 
the things other men had-—-the big men he 
envied, he admired. Once they were his 
he did not know how to live in them. He 
felt awkward, ill at ease. He could not 
learn their use. He was too old by then to 
learn. 

But to return 
was what made 

The spring morning—-that day the dis- 
closure burst on Wall Street— was bright 
and clear, You remember the occasion. The 
sunlight, pouring down between the high 
walls of the skyscrapers, danced and rippled 
joyously. It often happens so. The Blue 
Mondays and Black Fridays that Wall 
Street remembers seem to have been fate- 
fully glorious otherwise— Nature grinning 
perhaps. Sunday, the day before, Elmer 
had put in at a country club up the Hudson. 
It was a smart organization, its members 
mostly millionaires. Golf Elmer detested, 
for at it, as at other diversions, he was a 
perfect duffer. The rest of it, though, he'd 

liked. The game over, they sat about a 
table in the grill and talked. 

Big men they were, the big ones to whom, 
as a useful man, Elmer had made himself 
most useful. They were not Sykes’ crowd 
however. Take note of that. They were 
bigger men. They.were men that 
Filmer had seen would be useful to him 
Sykes, of course, was friendly to Elmer 
very friendly—he had helped Elmer much; 
but Elmer's aims were high, you see. These 
friends could help Elmer in a way that 
Sykes never could—as Sykes wouldn't. 
kkemember that! For two of them were 
directors in the Island. They controlled big 
blocks of its stock. Sykes would have raised 
his brows had he seen how Elmer was hob- 
nobbing with them—kotowing and de- 
ferring. 

They did not talk of Union Pacific. If the 
rail was mentioned they remained silent, 
their looks obscure; but Elmer knew. They 
were heavy holders of the security. More 
than once that day, had you looked closely, 

ou would have seen his eyes leap. 

Chere had been a pool formed to raid 
Union Pacific. Sykes was in on the pool. 
He knew his associates were loaded heavily 
with the security, but the chance was too 
tempting. The public, after a long rise 
in the stock, was in on it largely; and at 
the price at which it stood Union Pacific 


the deal in Union Pacitic 
Elmer. 
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was top-heavy. But never mind! Though 
Sykes knew his directors carried big blocks 
of it, the directors did not know he knew. 
Elmer did however. He knew that Sykes 
knew. That was why his eyes had leaped. 

Elmer, however, did not warn his friends, 
the directors. Neither did he warn his 
other friend, Sykes. The deal in Union 
Pacific was put through. A savage on- 
slaught, it broke the price ten points in a 
morning. It closed at the day’s end weak 
and wabbling. There was a crimp put in 
several big fortunes that day. You remem- 
ber reading about it in the newspapers. A 
society person, a leader of cotillons, like 
the grasshopper, danced no more that year. 
A young sporting blade, a yachtsman, put 
up his yachts for a year or two. There 
was one exquisite, a dawdler abroad, who 
turned up his nose at America, who very 
nearly had to go to work — not quite though; 
but nearly, so nearly that his pale, delicate 
features turned almost transparent. 

At half past nine that day, half an 
hour before the time when —sui generis— he 
usually appeared, Eimer arrived at the 
Island. His first concern was the stock 
ticker. The tape flowing through his 
fingers—-‘‘ Feeling the Nation’s Pulse!” 
he stood with eyes again agleam. London 
had opened weak. All day he hovered over 
the machine. The assault, the real attack, 
began at the New York opening. Five 
thousand shares of Union Pacific were 
hurled into the market at a price three- 
quarters off from the Saturday’s close. 

And as the stock fell, receding a fraction 
with every sale, Elmer's eyes narrowed into 
chinks. It was not too late even then to 
have warned Sykes. He was, of course, 
the organizer of that pool. Bigger men, 
fellows much bigger even than Sykes, had 
engineered it; and Sykes was merely one of 
their instruments, a useful man himself. In 
two or three other banks and trust com- 
panies that day were other useful men, too, 
of course; but that is not the point. Sykes, 
had he been warned, might have “got out 
from under”; but Sykes wasn’t warned. 

At half past three, after a guarded look 
about him, Elmer put on his hat and went 
out. His air was the same as when, on that 
day, years before, he had sneaked out to 
dash round to Lubin’s. In not more than 
twenty minutes at the most he returned. 
Thus in so short a space of time had Elmer 
achieved his aim, his vaunting, vaulting 
ambition. 

Standing there alone in his office, only 
conscience, his own knowledge, for com- 
pany, he a look about him. His lips 
for an instant he moistened. Then his ac- 
tive, eager eyes came abruptly to a halt. 
Afterward, as they fixed themselves on the 
wall, a smile dawned on Elmer’s face. 

“Ah!” breathed Elmer. 

They began arriving shortly, the big men 
who came to the Island that day. The 
two directors, Elmer’s golf-club hosts, were 
among the first. Half a dozen others fol- 
lowed. All, as Elmer knew, were heavily 
interested in the Island. They, also, 
heavily interested in U. P. Elmer could 
hear the hum of voices that emerged from 
behind Sykes’ door. 

Occasionally it grew distinguishab te : 
** Abusing confidence!’ “ Diverting inf 
mation!” ‘Attacking kindred interest 
All this, listening, Elmer heard. It was all 
as was charged. Once, when the door was 
opened, admitting a belated arrival, peed 
caught a flitting glimpse of Sykes. He sa 
at his desk, his jaw squared and his eye 
sullen, defiant; for the man was a fighte r. 
Though faced with the proofs, he had not 
caved. A strong man, as Wall Street knows 
such men, he was displaying a strength 
worthy of some heroic cause. 

Elmer’s eyes, as they caught his, fell 
swiftly. He hurried out of view. But he 
had won! He had won! That was the 
point. Everything had been worth it! 

Elmer was now a ful man. 
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The reorganization, that sweeping read- 
justment of the Island's affairs, came, as 
Wall Street will remember, six weeks after 
that day. There was no open scandal. 
Things march swiftly in the Street, and by 
that time the deal in Union Pacifie had 
blown over. Just the same the men on 
whose toes Sykes had trod did not forget. 
Sykes’ offense had been unforgivable. 

Tohavesomebody use your own resources 
against yourself is, in Wall Street, the Scar- 


let Sin. Sykes, however, was not ousted 
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publicly. A list of the votes and proxies, 
the Island’s stock control, was merely 
shown to him; and Sykes saw the point. 
He resigned. 

This happens frequently in the financial 
district. Scandals cost money. The major- 
ity directors, the ones who had put him out, 
even framed up and handed him a set of 
eulogistic resolutions. 

So, at fifty-five, growing old, Sykes was 
shelved Bassett’ s age when he had been 
“let out”; Kronk’s age, within a year or 
two, when Kronk had been turned into the 
street. The mills of the gods! 

At five o’clock that day Elmer was in his 
office directing the removal of the papers 
from his desk. A new man was to become 
the Island’s cashier new, for Elmer had 
moved up. He was the company’s presi- 
dent. Thus, once Sykes had quit his office 
Elmer would move in there. No hurry, 
however; he meant to wait until Sykes 
had flitted. There were reasons, in fact, 
why he did not wish to face his whilom 
friend, his one-time patron. He had not 
communed with him for days—many days 
indeed. Elmer, in the time that had inter- 
vened, often had wondered how much 
Sykes had learned. 

The door opened then. Sykes stood 
there. He was smiling though his face was 
haggard. Holding the door open he jerked 
his thumb at the depressed, peaked, large- 
nosed youth known nominally as Elmer’s 
secretary. 

“Get out!”’ said Sykes briefly. 

The stenographer got out. Elmer, too, 
might have followed but that Sykes blocked 
the wey. Elmer did not like his looks. He 
had his hat on and the cigar in his mouth 

» rolled from side to side. He stared at 
Elmer fixedly. 

“Just one thing I want to say to you,” 
said Sykes. Removing the cigar from his 
lips he blew a gust of smoke into the room. 
“Take my advice: You'd better work by 
yourself hereafter. You're the sort that if 
you'd been a burglar—that is, a house 
burglar—you’d steal your pal’s tools before 
you got to the crib!” 

It was pretty outlandish. Elmer won- 
dered whether the man had been drinking 
He refrained from replying, however 

*That’s all!’ said Sykes; then he passed 
out. 

Elmer’s 
He was the 
was before 
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vil 
NE more picture now—one last view; 
then Elmer we may leave. To describe 
him in his glory, the full flower of his bloom, 
is not required here. 

He had his millions now. He had his 
town house and his country place. He had 
even his fast horses, his fast motors, his fast 
yacht. He had, also, like his own kind, a 
wife. Mirabile dictu! Elmer hada 
wife. His fellows had wives; he must hi: 
one too, 

The woman he married was not rich; she 

had, howeve sr, ‘“‘connections.”’ Her reason, 
thou gh, for marrying Elmer was problemat- 
ical. Inertia probably. She was not very 
animated or inspiring. Bridge and a taste 
for musical comedy were the peak of her 
intellectual faculties. Otherwise she had 
only social leanings. 

Her time, ere long, she spent main; 

ibroad. While here, however, she occupied 
the country place, Elmer dwelling in town. 
The times she came to the city Elmer moved 
upstairs. Man and wife were not very con- 
genial, in fect. 

He was a big man now. 
the Street’s meaning of it—a strong man. 
He had become, also, a very careful man. 

Sykes’ speech, that parting allocution, 
Elmer often had pondered. He wondered 
whether he really had “played straight.” 
A dim doubt of it had come vaguely to trou- 
ble him. Thus in his dealings with others 
now he was very particular. As an inter- 
locking director now, whenever a steam 
road or a trolley line was boosted on to the 
stockholders he examined every step he 
took to make sure he was playing square 
with his associates. Many a stiff fight he 
had with temptation. Many a night he 
walked the floor fighting with himself; but 
he withstood it. Sykes’ speech had sunk in 
deep 

It was this very thing, in fact, that at 
last got Elmer into trouble. What “did” 
him was playing straight with the pool in 
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in many investigations. Everyone knows 
the years of agitation and excitement that 
have followed. 

One of the finest pieces of actual sleuth- 
ing ever done was that of a reporter for one 
of the financial news bureaus. He is now a 
banker and is the sort of person who would 
be successful in any line of activity. For 
a long time it had been rumored that the 
Pullman Company was about to do some- 
thing handsome for its stockholders, but 
newspapers in New York were unable to 
get the least inkling in regard to the pend- 
ing melon, nor did the papers in Chicago, 
where the company’s plant is located, have 
any better luck. 

Finally one reporter decided he would 
interview every single director until he 
broke through the hoodoo. The board of 
directors was composed of such men as J. 
P. Morgan, two of the Vanderbilts, George 
F. Baker, a close associate of Morgan, Nor- 
man B. Ream, another Morgan associate, 
and in general of men who had the reputa- 
tion of being absolutely impregnable to all 
interviewers, practically unapproachable. 
But at last the reporter went to a director 
whom he had never heard of before, one 
Henry C. Hulbert, a retired merchant then 
close to his eightieth year. His office was 
far removed from the financial district, but 
to it the reporter betook himself early one 
morning, only to find that Mr. Hulbert was 
out and no one knew when he would return. 

The reporter sat in that office from early 
morning until one o'clock in the afternoon, 
when the pangs of hunger proved too much 
and he started back for Wall Street. But 
before he left the room he noticed a group 
picture on the wall, taken in the early days 
of the photographic art. Under each figure 
was the name, and below that of a hand- 
some young man in the thirties was “H.C, 
Hulbert.” 

Nassau Street, down which the reporter 
walked, is about the busiest spot in New 
York at the noon hour. Suddenly the re- 
porter had a hunch that Mr. Hulbert had 
passed him. The young man turned round 
and walked by the supposed Pullman di- 
rector once and then a second time. Re- 
member ne had never seen the capitalist, 
that the man was then nearly eighty and the 
reporter had merely glanced at his portrait 
of forty years before! 


Ain Accurate Forecast 
“Are you Mr. Hulbert?” 
newspaper man. 

“Yes, what can I do for you?” the old 
gentleman replied in a cordial manner. 

The reporter at once told his errand, and 
to his astonishment Hulbert walked slowly 
along, telling him the exact terms upon 
which the big melon was about to be dis- 
tributed, mentioning the exact amount and 
the date when it would be paid. Next day 
when the article appeared in the news 
bureau it was vigorously denied by other 
persons connected with the Pullman Com- 
pany, but several months later the direc- 
tors met and voted to distribute the melon 
on precisely the same terms and dates which 
the old gentleman had indicated. 

Probably the manner in which the New 
York World was saved from being beaten 
on one of the most momentous pieces of 
financial news ever printed deserves a fore- 
most place for its downright ingenuity 
and quick thinking. On March 31, 1903, 
the New York Times printed an exclusive 
interview with J. P. Morgan. in which the 
great financier declared that the pessimistic 
t alk indulged in was not justified by facts. 

‘It may be true,” he admitted, “as 
some of the captious critics declare, that at 
the present moment there are in the market 
many undigested securities; but ought not 
the character of these securities to be taken 
into consideration in a broad or compre- 
hensive view of the situation?’ 

Morgan went on at some length, wholly 
unprecedented for him, to attempt to dem- 
onstrate that the new securities— having in 
mind, no doubt, the stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation which he had 
recently floated—-were really meritorious. 
But the country absolutely re fused to notice 
anything in that interview except the two 
words “undigested securities.” Those two 
words swept across the country like wild- 
fire and played a tremendous part in further 
depressing the price of stocks. 

S. S. Fontaine, financial editor of the 
New York World, heard somewhere that a 
Times reporter had obtained an interview 
from Morgan. Hestreaked for the old build- 
ing at the “Corner,” as the J. P. Morgan & 
Company house has always been known, 


asked the 
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and as soon as he could see the “‘old man 
asked if Mr. Morgan had given the Times 
an interview. 

“I did,” was the pointed reply. 

Fontaine begged to be given the same 
interview 

ae | can’t do it,” said Morgan, “‘ because 
you will put big headlines on the article.” 

With every ounce of ardor and earnest- 
ness that was in him the eager financial 
editor gave assurance that sensationalism 
would not attend the World’s treatment of 
the subject. 

“Well, Iam too busy to talk to you now,’ 
said the relenting financier as he turned 
again to his work. “You can get it from 
the Times.” 

‘A swell chance I'll have to do that,’ 
ple raded the agitated Fontaine. 

‘Tell them Mr. Morgan said to give it 
to you,” bellowed forth the great man, and 
in his tones was an order of dismissal which 
even the hardened desperation of a news- 
paper man trying to save himself from the 
worst beat of years could not mistake. 
With but little hope Fontaine tel phoned 
the late Arthur Greaves, city editor of the 
Times, and asked for the interview. 

“I won't give it to you, not a bit of it,” 
said Greaves. “It is our beat.” 

“But Mr. Morgan said for you to give it 
to me.” 

“Tell Morgan to go to blazes!”” was the 
reply, proving that at least one newspaper 
editor was independent. 

Suddenly it occurred to Fontaine that 
the Times had an arrangement for ex- 
changing news with the London Times. 
There is five hours’ difference between 
London and New York, so it is easy for the 
New York papers to publish in their morn- 
ing editions all the news that the same 
morning’s London papers have. He hastily 
telephoned his managing editor and sug- 
gested that a representative of the World 
in London buy the first edition of the Lon- 
don Times and cable the entire story over. 
It would not be in any sense cribbing, be- 
cause Morgan had authorized the World to 
use the interview. Everything worked ac- 

cording to schedule and the first edition 
of the World had the interview complete 

The Times never discovered why it failed 
to have a beat. A few days later Fontaine 
asked Mr. Morgan if he knew how the 
World had obtained the interview. 

“The Times gave it to you,”’ replied the 
banker. 

Fontaine explained how he had really 
obtained the rare piece of news, half fear- 
ing that the lordly Morgan might be so of- 
fe og at being disobeyed that he would 
take it out on the person who happened 
to be talkin gto him at the moment. But 
the financier always admired ability in any 
form, and he rose from his desk, smiling. 

““Good for you, my boy,” he said, as he 
patted the astonished newspaper man on 
the shoulder. It was the only time in their 
long acquaintance of years that the news 
gatherer ever saw Morgan unbend. 


When Mr. McKinley Died 


What often seems to be important news 
even to the trained expert does not prove 
to be such. When President McKinley was 
shot the news was handled with amazing 
rapidity by the Associated Press. As soon 
as it became known to the New York office 
of the “A. P.” one of its most trusted men 
was sent posthaste to convey the bad tid- 
ings to J. P. Morgan. He was told to stick 
to Morgan until McKinley either died or 
passed the danger point, for the managers 
of the great news association reasoned 
that Morgan was ty far the most impor- 
tant man to keep in touch with at such a 
time. 

In those days newspaper men walked 
right into Morg: an’s private office. Morgan 
was just rising from his desk to leave for 
the day. He had put his hat on, had a 
bundle of newspapers and a cane under one 
arm und was reaching for an open box of 
cigars with the other hand. 

“President McKinley has been shot,” 
the breathless reporter managed to say. 

Morgan dropped the cigars and news- 
papers, sat down, and lowering his eyes 
upon the carpet began to trace out patterns 
with the end of his cane. For nearly fifteen 
minutes he never raised his eyes, but con- 
tinued to tap the carpet. His shoulders 
moved convulsively and ominously, but he 
said never a word. The reporter stood re- 
spectfully, hat in hand, and a few feet away 
a ticker, only two minutes behind the As- 
sociated Press, in its noisily hurrying, tat- 
tling fashion printed out the dreadful news 
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from Buffalo. First came one partner and 
then another to glance white-faced at the 
ticker. They looked toward Mr. Morgan, 
but none dared to interrupt him, and they 
tiptoed away. Morgan had been very close 
to McKinley and even closer to his man- 
ager, Mark Hanna. 

Finally the money king stood up, shook 
himself and squared his shoulders as if to 
throw off the burden that had for a quarter 
of an hour proved too much for even his 
mighty spirit. He asked the reporter how 
later news could be had, and the reporter 
promised to bring it to Morgan at his yacht 
in the evening. The newspaper man spent 
an hour and a half with Morgan that night 
and stuck close to him until McKinley died, 
but not the slightest bit of news ever came 
out of that faithfully performed task. 

A combine among newspaper men is a 
great time and labor saver. It means a di- 
vision of labor, a freedom from the worry 
and danger of being beaten on big news, 
and general happiness all round among the 
members of the combine. But in earlier 
days it was necessary to keep secret the 
very existence of such an agreement, be- 
cause the managing editors of the news 
papers did not approve of it. Editors who 
paid high salaries to experienced financial! 
news gatherers naturally objected to hav- 
ing these men give up their beats to cub 


reporters on other papers. But as a rule 
the high-priced man was only too glad to 
enter a combine, because the arrar gement 
always provided that the newer cubs did 
the “leg”? work and the older men mere 
gave advice and the benefit of their superi 
KNOW ledge, 


The Sons of Rest 


One of the ablest 7 all Street news gath 
erers owed many of his bi ggest beats to ¢ 
friend of his paper. The reporter in ques- 
tion was told by this friend of the formation 
of the United States Stee] Corporation. No 
one else had received even a hint. The re- 
porter was a member of the combine, but the 
beat was so stupendous, and it was so un- 
deniably intended for him alone, that h 
felt justified in not giving it up 

But he was a man with a conscience, a 
in order to save his fellows from the dis 
grace of being beaten had the article split 
into three parts, one bearing a Chi cago, the 
second a Pittsburgh and the third a Cleve- 
land date line. The result was that the 
papers which did not have the st y, 1 
stead of calling down their Wall Street r 
resentatives, turned the vials of their wr 
upon the innocent and bewildered 
spondents in Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
Chicago. 

The whole situation was explained at 
next secret meeting of the combine a1 
the reporter who had obtained the beat wa 
comple te ly absolved. 

A still earlier combine was known as th« 
— of Rest, who so perfected their com 

ine that they finally decided to go home at 
five o'clock in the afternoon. 

They were bold and ingenious in spite of 
their lazy hours. In those early days the 
same reporters covered both — and 
financial news. It was a logical and con- 
venient combination, a sort of scheme to 
work “both ends against the middle 
Only the increasing subdivision of labor 
and the tendency toward specializatior 
which has marked the growth of the metro 
politan press no less than other branches of 
industry, has broken up this very happy 
arrangement. When the Sons of Rest were 
too indolent to hunt out a beat they in- 
vented one, and if any skeptic doubted its 
accuracy they would refer him to one of 
their political friends. 

But the Sons of Rest came to grief 
finally. Their scheme was a perfect one 
The combine included every morning paper 
and the members worked together without 
a hitch. It was simply toe good to last 
An enterprising reporter on one of the 
evening papers acquired the habit of work- 
ing laver than the morning paper men, ar 
unheard of situation. The result was that 
after all the morning paper men had scat- 
tered to their homes in the calm and sane 
belief that every contingency had been 
provided for, this solitary evening paper 
man would hustle round, pick up a beat 
and induce his paper to print a special late 
edition. Then the editors of the morning 
papers, spying the scoop in an evening 
paper, would hastily telephone for their 
Wall Street representatives, only to find 
that these men had flown to the four 
corners of the earth. That was the end of 
the Sons of Rest. 
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You buy this crystal-glass humidor 
brimful of sunshiny Prince Albert 
tobacco—and get that little old 
“Christmas thing”’ off your mind! 


You can go right up and down the 
line on gifts and you won’t strike one 
near the cost of this P. A. humidor 
that wins such hearty appreciation! 


For, a smoking-man gets a lot of home- 
happiness and office-happiness, and peace 
and contentment, out of Prince Albert! 
It’s so delightful in a pipe or rolled into 
a cigarette. And that humidor, with 
its sponge-moistener top, is a joy’us out- 
fit for any man to call his own. Keeps 
the tobacco in such dandy trim! 


Reason it out with the family that if 
Prince Albert is popular all over the 
world among men of all tastes, he will 
like it, too! He will enjoy the fine flavor 
and satisfaction ! 





P. A. is also sold in toppy red bags, 5c; 
tidy red tins, 10c; and in handsome 
pound and half - p d tin humid 
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the national joy smoke 
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RNING PIPE ANO 
ETTE TOBACCO 


And bear in mind, when you buy this 
humidor, that Prince Albert is made by 
our own patented process! That’s why 
it’s so good — besides cutting out bite and 
parch! He can smoke it all day and all 
evening—it will not irritate his tongue! 


Go right into any shop that sells tobacco 
and ask for the Prince Albert pound 
crystal-glass humidor. It’s the one great 
big universal all-joy-man-gift that’s 
beyond a criticism—the ‘‘Gift-that-Gets- 
the-Glad-Hand!”’ 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Reliability 
You can rely upon the fit and wear- 
ing qualities of the Coward Shoe. 
We have been making shoes of the 
better kind for fifty years, and each 
year finds 
give 
footwear at an economical price. 
Send for the ¢ 
select the 
foot comfort and satisfaction, 


us better equipped to 
you greater satisfaction in 





oward Catalog and 
shoe that will give you 


Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greeawich St., N. ¥. 
(Neat Waerrea Street) 
Mai! Orders Filled 

Send for Catalog 
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Spending Money 
Getting Low? 


When Christmas is over most 


young people commence to 
think about replenishing empty 
purses if you are among the 
number the remedy is all ready 
for you 
Thousands of young folks are 
turning what would otherwise be 
hours into bright, shining 
dollars. You can join them. You 
can devote just as muc h or as 
little time to it as you wish. 


We will pay a liberal monthly salary 
and extra cash commission for looking 
afterour reneu als and for introducing 
The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal to new readers 
f | 
Your only investment is the 
whole ora part of your time. You 
can be just as successful as all 
the others have been. 


Box 207, 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Agency Division 
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UNEASY MONEY 


true that he had been in pretty bad 
shape at the moment when the words had 
been spoken. It was just at the end of his 
Broadway career, when, as he handsomely 
admitted, there was a certain amount of 
truth in the opinion that his interior needed 
a vacation. But since then he had been 
living in the country, breathing good air, 
taking things easy. In these altered con- 
ditions and after this lapse of time it was 
absurd to imagine that a moderate amount 
of alcohol could do him any harm. 

It hadn’t done him any harm, that was 
the point. He had tested the doctor’s 
statement and found it incorrect. He had 
spent three hectic days and nights in New 
York, and—after a reasonable interval 
had felt much the same as usual. And since 
then he had imbibed each night, and noth- 
ing had happened. What it came to was 
that the doctor was a chump and a blighter. 
Simply that and nothing more. 

Having come to this decision 
mixed another highball. He went 
he ad of the stairs and listened. He 
nothing. He returned to his room. 

Yes, that was it, the doctor was a chump. 
He had hinted at all sorts of terrible things 
as the penalty for the slightest deviation 
from his instructions, and his bluff had 
been called. So far from doing him any 
harm, these nightly potations brightened 
Nutty up, gave him heart and enabled him 
to endure life in this hole of @ place. He 
felt a certain scornful amusement. Doctors, 
he supposed, had to get off that sort of talk 
to earn their money. 

He reached out for the bottle, and as he 
grasped it his eye was caught by something 
on the floor. A brown monkey with a long 
gray <ail was sitting there staring at him. 

There was one of those painful pauses. 
Nutty looked the monkey, rather like 
an elongated Macbeth inspecting the ghost 
of Banquo. The monkey looked at Nutty. 
rhe pause continued. Nutty shut his ey 
counted ten slowly and opened them. 

The monkey was still there. 

“Boo!” said Nutty in an apprehensive 
undertone. 

The monkey looked at him. 

Nutty shut his eyes again. He wou r 
count sixty this time. A cold fear had lai 
its clammy fingers on his heart. This was 
what that doctor—not such a chump after 
all—-must have meant! 

Nutty began to count. There seemed to 
be a heavy lump inside him and his mout! 
was dry; but otherwise he felt all right. 
That was the gruesome part of it—thi 
dreadful thing had come upon him at a 
moment when he could have sworn that he 
as a bell. If this had hap 

days when he ranged the 
Way, sucking up deleterious 
a cloud, it would have 
intelligible. But it had sneaked upon him 
like a thief in the night; it had stole: 
unheralded into his life when he had prac 
tically reformed. What was the good of 
practically reforming if this sort of thi 
wis S going to he ippen to one 4 
Fifty y-nine 

He opened his eyes The 
still there, in precisely the same attitud 
as if it was sitting for its portrait. Panic 
surged upon Nutty. He lost his head com 
pletely. He uttered a wild yell and threw 
the bottle at the apparition. 

Life had not been treating Eus 
that evening. He seemed to have happened 
upon one of those days when everything 
goes wrong. The cat had scratched him, 
the odd-job man had swathed him in an 
apren, and now this stranger, in whom he 
had found at pleasant 
soothing after the recent scenes of violenc 
in which he had participated, did this to 
him. He dodged the missile and clambered 
onto the top of the wardrobe. It was his 
instinct in times of stress to seek the hig! 
spots. And then Elizabeth hurried into the 
room. 

Elizabeth had been lying in ham- 
mock on the porch when her brother's yell 
had broken forth. It was a lovely, calm, 
moonlight night, and she had been reveling 
in the peace of it, when suddenly this out 
ery from above had shot her out of her 
hammock like an explosion. She ran up- 
stairs, fearing she knew not what. She found 
Nutty sitting on the bed, looking like an 
overw rought giraffe. 

“*Whatever is the 
then things began to 
on her senses. 


Nutty 
to the 
heard 


was as sound 
pened in the 
Great White 


moisture like beer 


Sixt 


monke y was 


well 


tace 


first a restfulness 


"she began; and 
impress themselves 


Continued from Page 19 


The bottle which Nutty had thrown at 
Eustace had missed the latter, but it had 
hit the wall and was now lying in many 
pieces on the floor, and the air was heavy 
with the scent of it. The remains seemed 
to leer at her with a kind of furtive swagger, 
after the manner of broken bottles. <A 
quick thrill of anger ran through Elizabeth. 
She had always felt more like a mother to 
Nutty than a sister, and now she would 
have liked to exercise the maternal privi- 
lege of slapping him. 

“Nutty!” 
“TI saw a 


hollowly. “I 


said her brother 
anding there and 
I saw a monkey! Of course it wasn’t there 
really. I flung the bottle at it, and it 
seemed to climb onto that wardrobe 

‘This wardrobe?” 

ot 

Elizabeth 
with the 
face 
anxiously. 
A sudden faint 
you see it?” he asked 

Elizabeth did speak for a 
This was an unusual situation, a1 
wondering how to treat it. She 
for Nutty, but Providence had 
thing and it would be foolish to re 
She must look on herself in the light of a 
doctor. It kinder to Nutty in 
the end. She had the feminine aversion from 
the lie deliberate Her ethics on the sug 
gestio falsi were weak. She looked at Nutty 
questioningly. 

“See it?” she said 

‘Don't 
the wardrobe?” 
definite 

‘There's a sort 


mon} ey iy 


was st over! 


resounding blow 
and Eustace’s 
edge, peering down 
it now,” said Nutty. 
came to him. “Can 


struck it a 
palm of 
poppea 


her 
the 


‘an see 


hand, 
over 
hope 
not moment. 
id she 
Was sorry 
this 
ject it. 


was 


sent 


would be 


monkey on the 


aid Nutty, bee 


top of 


you see a I 


more 
wood sticking 
out 

N itty sighed 

“*No, not that 
think you would.” 

He spoke 
ment Elizal 1 weakened, 
instant. 

“Tell me all 

Nutty was 
and concealment. 
He told all 

“But, Nutt 

‘Yes,” 

‘After what the 

‘I know.” 

‘You remember his telling 

‘Il know Never fe had 

‘What do you mean?” 

‘I quit. 

Eliz abet! 

‘That's a good child,” she 

really promise?” 

‘I don’ 
to do it.” 

Elizabeth con promi 


by becoming soo 


tedly that 
but 


dejec 


about this, Nutty,” 
i the desire for « 


His one 


vasion 


to tell. 


peyone 


wish wa 


doctor sa 


I'm going on the wagon.” 
embraced him mater 


t have to promise, 


science 
‘You know, thi 
Nutty, darling. 1 me 
Ing 
‘It's warned 
‘You will 
Nutty interruy 
‘You're 
‘See what? 
Nutty’ 8 voice became almost apologetic 
a wit i imagimation, but 


‘limbing down 


all righ 
be perfectly 
ted her. 


sure you can’ 


the 
monkey s ist re © 
from the i I 

of can’ 


the wardrobe 


climbing 
abeth 


aown 

Eustace 

touched the 
“It's ce 


carpet.” 


It’s crossing the 


‘It’s 
door.” 

‘I say, Elizabeth, what do you think 
gt to do? 

ay should go to bed and have 
and vz 

“Somehow 
to bed. This 
you know!” 

‘Poor dear 

‘I think I'll go for a long walk.” 

‘That's a splendid idea.” 

‘Il think I'd better do a good lot of 
walking from Didn’t Chalmers 
bring down some Indian. clubs with him? 
I think I'll borrow them. I ought to keep 
out in the open I think. I wonder if 
there’s any special diet 1 ought to have. 
Well, anyway, I'll be going for that walk.” 


u nice long 
you ‘ll feel 
I don’t feel much like 


sort of thing upsets 


sleep, 
going 
a chay 


now on 


a lot, 


At the foot of the stairs Nutty stopped 
He looked quickly into the porch, then 
away again. 

“What's the matter?” aske d Elizab 

“I thought for a momen Ss Sa 
monkey sitting on the hammock. 

He went out of the 
peared from view down the 
with long, rapid strides. 

Elizabeth's first act, when he had 
was to fetch a banana from the ice box. Her 
knowledge of monkeys was slig! 
fancied they looked with favor o1 
It was her intention to conciliate 

She had placed Eustace by 
Nutty, she read the papers, anc 
all about Lady Wetherby and 
fact that Lady Wether! y, as 
informed by the grocer in frie: 
rented a summer home in the ne 
made Eustace’s identity 

She had no very clear plans as 
intended to do with E 
being quite re actved tha 
boi ird and lodge him for a f 
had had the jolt he 
that the first freshness of 
away, in which event it would 
ient to h: Eustace on the 
regarded Eustace as a sort 
A second dose might 
it was as well to have the 
She took another banana, 
might not be sufficient. 
to the pore h. 
Was 


looked 


hou se ana 


drive, walki 


gor 
gone 


positive 
she ustace, 
t she wa 
ew day 
needed, but i 


ive 


not be n 


Eustace 
brooding. The complexiti V 
weighing him down a good deal. He 
not aware of Elizabeth’s presence unt 
found her standing by him. He had 
braced himself for flight when he 
that she rich gifts. 

Eustace was always ready 
readier now than us 
exercise had sk 
took the banana in 
mvey the idea that 
him to any particular « 
It was a good banana, and he stretched o 
a hand for the other. Elizabet! t 
beside him, but he did not move. 
convinced now of her good t t 
was thus that Lord Dawlish fou 
when he came in from the garde 

‘Where has your brot 
asked. ‘‘He passed me 
miles an hour. Great Scott! 

“It’s a monkey Don't 
he’s rather ne rvous."" 

She tickled Eustace 
their relations were 

“Nutty went for a walk 
thought he saw it.” 

Thought he saw it? 

‘Thought he Saw it,”” repeated Fli 
firml y. *Will remember, Mr 
mers, at, as lar as he Is concern 

y 8 no existence?’ 
don understand.” 
Elizabeth explained 
“You see . 
a But how long 


> 99 
mal 


sitting 


perce 
bore 
ior a 
sSnac k 
arpened 

a det: dn 
t did r 


‘ourse of « 


li to ce 


What's 


now 


irienadly 


you 


now ? 
see 
keep the ani 
‘Just a day 
“ Where are 
‘In the ol 
there, it’s toc 
“IT suppose you 
owner is?” 
‘Yes, I do; it must 
‘Lady Wetherby! 
*She’s a woman 
he restaurants. I read in a Sunday pay 
her monkey. She iS Just taker 
I don't see 
Monkeys ar 


or two i! 
you going t 
thouse. Nu 
» near the 
lon’t 


aor 


beeNl\y 


who dances 
as 
about 
house nea;r he re who ¢ ls« 
animal could belong to 
Islana.” 
Bill was silent “Sudden a th 
a full-blown rose, flu 
he had been trying to find a 
illing on Lady Wetherby 
first step toward meeting Claire 
Here was. There would be 
interfere with Elizabeth’s plans. H 
be vague. He would say he had | 
the runaway, but would not add where 
He would create an atmosphere of helpf 
sympathy Perhaps, later on, FE 
would let him take the monkey | ; 
“What are you thinking about?” asked 
lizat etn. 
“Oh, nothing,” said Bill. 
‘Perhaps we had better 
visitor for the night.” 
*Yes.” 


Elizabeth got up. 


ties on Long 


like shing 
For days 
cuse for cz 


no 


just 


stow away our 
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: o cut ut g! J “You | ‘ I W 7 ‘X mn 
I sa monk erby. “SI > Cet a 
i It was? at she ha ends Sy ld Y ! 
vt s | e yo \ Nutt For months she had beer | | : > par - 
ive the clubs a tentative swing. ““‘What of the habit of saying that sort "A JjsaeX y Vel 
ao ou dao wit! these darned hings put e st i red relapses Only the } SY OM eanplte 
Swing them about and all that? All right other day she had told Wrench to che ae | —_— 
| see the idea. Good night.” some domest problem or other with his | | 
But Bill did not pass a good night. He hat, and he had ‘ Bu 
awake iong, thinking over his plans for li sne had beer put B at! | 
' ne m ‘ eshe i ! " f | 





xv aad i n't vou ; aid 
ADY WETHERBY was feeling battered. ~ Lady Wetherby beamed. 











4 She ul t re ed erio R Db iknow ¢ ‘ 
( she ff took the art of | lici ! Ye ither! 
t ) i be the resu 1 the hal our Shes in el \\é st ‘ 
had spent at the telephone o he night the same ! l | } 
he departure of Eustace land 
Roscoe Sherriff’s eloque ce had tired the “So she has toid me 
nagination of editors. There had been a “She was my bridesmaid when I marric 
notable lack of interesting happenings this Lord Wetherby | 
summer Nobody seemed to be cing wa. 
murdering or having violent accidents Lady Wetherby was feeling perfect 
he u se was torpid. In these circum- happy now, and wher fe . 
Stance the escape of Eustace seemed to happy she always became garrulous sine 
present possibilities. Reporters had been was one of those people who are incapable e ° 
sent down. ‘There were three of them living of looking on anybody as a stranger aft Let him bring one to YOU 
in the house no and Wrench’s air of dis- five minutes’ acqui i Already 





[t was thelr strenuousness which had Those were great days,” she said cheer That is the practical and convenient 


ce Wines ccoms ieteeteceeteoee ion ties dil tame Shik, Heneieaiae At tee Wee Bae. UF way. Many sensible housewives always 
































ess, she brought with . ’ J 
y and camaraderie. thinking only to pass along an interesting Your money back if not satisfied. 


ut your monkey,” he said, com b 





" she rese ed 1 t ‘ i s he A\fte é ere irried r é é - ® . 
id come to Long Island to vegetate, and Savoy for the wedding breakfast, and whe order Campbell's Soups by the case. 
with all this ge ron round her vegetation t was over and the waiter came h the , : 
was impossible She was not long alone. check Algie said he was sort but he had Your grocer will supply you. And be 
Wrench entered had a bad week at Lincoln and hadn't } ; i 
“A gentleman to see you, m’lady.” the price on hi e tried to touch me sure i ’ { ‘de S é 
A ’ H sure that your order inc ludes a good 
In th od old a s, wher ‘ 1 bee but I passed Then he had a at the . 
plain Polly Davis, of the pers el of the | man, but the best man had nothing proportion ot 
ct of v ous Nn ical comedk Lady n the worid but one sult iotnes ar a 
i I Oo ! mely Visitor end ol it Was that e best r 
os See ee fo boy ten pont wef ampbell’s Vegetable Soup 
} r some ‘ p ‘ ed 
‘ \ | Phe m rang Win her re _ This popular Campbell “kind” is one of the most | 
n i { ! ‘ 1ughte ; ip} ng bass a ‘ 
ected with the pres iment | was delighted. He had neve nourishing and delicious of soups Its strong con 
} ‘ eS a et} ri Wr ch’'s € } } 1 he i : | 
- I MW ! met! be ‘int a ( densed sto k is made trom selected beef, and contains | 
pe nexed ‘ Ss ni , Li\ ‘ ulre 
most human, as if Wrench were ol ic hostess W e had o » AOC] ‘ fourteen different vegetables, including carrots, white } 
nt of coming r She did not guess it conversat n tl chummy vé <i na 
he explanation was that I quite tle while longer and she would give the potatoes, sweet potatoes, small peas, baby lima | 
ves gly, had impressed Wrench. Ther. ee any Actes beans, rice, green okra and tomatoes, besides “alphabet” | 
is that about Bill that reminded the but- Miss Fenwick isn’t int I suppose | 
er of London and dignified receptions at the he asked macaroni, celery and parsley | 
suse of the Dowager Duchess of Waveney. “No, Claire’s out with Dudley P 
It was deep calling unto deep You don’t know hin Think what a comfort—when the youngsters come 
. 7 — , romping in from school o1 play, hungry and impa 
ave shown him into t! irawing Shes engaged nit 
room, m’lady.” It is an ironical fact that Lady Wether tient. or the men folks arrive home tired out with the 
Vetherby nt ywnstair j l nature o of the f est believer ° , 
I \ erby we l ) ” age ie + i day's work—to have a hot, wholes: ne, salislying soup 
1 ye oO ny ma i i { ner in mn eX et t t Po ay ta * cS 
is er Lo people Nhe e nad a heart ready on the table almost as quickly as you Can &@8k 
Bill was feeling nervous 4 sense of the and she hated hurting he iT \ } 
liculousness of his mission had come upon a rule when she had bad mn 3 lo npart for it! And all with no labor or fuss, 
hin fter all. he asked himself hat on o anvone she administered the . 
nin After all, he aske 1 himself, what on to a yon ea no waste of materials, no waste of fuel 
earth had he got to say? A presentiment gradually and with such mystery the 
had come upon him that he was about to actual facts that the victim, having passed a for d as economical as it is delightful 
look a perfect ass. At the sight of Lady through the various stages of imagined : 
Wetherby his nervousness began to dimin- horrors, was genuinely relieved ‘ Why not phon your order to th | 
i Lady Wetherby was not a formidable actually came to the point, to find thata grocer right now ? 
perso? In spite of her momentary peevish- that had happened was that he had lost all j 
h her an atmosphere his money. But now in perfect innocence, 
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ing to the point at once effectively as if e had used a club for that 


7 Lady Wetherby brightened a se aie 21 kinds 10cacan 


























OF ave you seen it ed to death abou © we 9 ' 
He wa glad that she put it ke tha on is it were over her hearer’s prostrate ©) ‘(é 
Yes. It came round our way last night.” body ‘It was I who brought them —_— ee 
‘Where is hat?” gether, you Know I wrote telling ¢ 
‘Il am staying at a farm near here, a to come out here on the Atlantic, knowing 
place they call Flack’ The monkey got that Dudley was sailing on that boat. | 
into one of the rooms.” had a hunch they would hit it off together 
“Tent Dudley fell for her right away, and she 
% “And then—er—then it got out again, must have fallen for him, for they had or 
don’t you know.’ known each other for a few weeks wher 
Lady Wetherby looked disappointed they came and told me they were engaged 
“So it may be anywhere now?” she It happened last Sunday.” 
said. ? “Last Sunday!” sone 














We Will Pay His 
1916 Expenses 


AS EW months ago this 
young man wrote to 
us asking how he could earn 
the money to meet his 1916 
college expenses. We told 
him of the scholarships that 
this Company has been 
awarding for twenty years to 
young people who, in their 
spare time, secure subscrip- 
tions for The Saturday 
ko ening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. 

He secured appointment 
as one of our representatives, 
and made good. In a single 
month he earned $168.00 
toward his college expenses. 
He is now in Harvard. 

In most colleges the sec- 
ond term begins in February. 
Before that time thousands 
of new and renewal orders 
for the Curtis penodicals will 
be placed. By taking care 
of this business in your 
neighborhood you can earn 
a scholarship, and spending 
money in addition. 

Mark the course you want 
and mail the coupon today. 
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It had seemed to Bill a moment before 
that he would never again be capable of 
speech, but this statement dragged > 
words out of him. Last Sunday! Why, i 
was last Sunday that Claire had broken ‘of 


| her engagement with him. 


“Last Sunday at nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning, with a full moon shining and soft music 
going on offstage. Real third-act stuff.’ 

Bill felt positively dizzy. He groped 
back in his memory for facts. He had gone 
out for his walk after dinner. They had 
dined at eight. He had been walking some 
Why, inJHeaven’s name, this was 
the quickest thing in the amatory annals 
of civilization. His brain was too numbed 
to work out a perfectly accurate schedule, 
but it looked as if she must have got en- 
gaged to this Pickering person before she 
met him, Bill, in the road that night. 

“It’s a wonderful match for dear old 
Claire,” resumed Lady Wetherby, twisting 
the knife in the wound with a happy un- 
consciousness. ‘“‘ Dudley’s not only a cork- 
ing good fellow, but he has thirty million 
dollars stuffed away in the stocking and a 
business that brings him in a perfectly 
awful mess of money every year. He’s the 
Pickering of the Pickering automobiles, you 
know.” 

Bill got up. He stood for a moment 
holding to the back of his chair before 
speaking. It was almost exactly thus that 
he had felt in the days when he had gone 
in for boxing and had stopped forceful 
swings with the more sensitive portions of 
his person. 

“That that’s splendid,” 
I think I'll be going.” 

“T heard the car outside just now,” said 
Lady Wetherby. ‘“‘I think it’s probably 
Claire and Dudley come back. Won't you 
wait and see her?"" ¢ 

Bill shook his head. 

“Well, good-by for the present 
You must come round again. Any friend 
of Claire’s—and it was bully of you to 
bother about looking in to tell me about 
Eustace.” 

Bill had reached the door. He was about 
to turn the handle when someone turned it 
on the other side 

“Why, here is 
Wetherby. 
Claire's.” 

Dudley Pickering was one of those men 
who take the ceremony of introduction 
with a measured solemnity. It was his 
practice to grasp the party of the second 
part firmly by the hand, hold it, look into 
his eyes in a reverent manner, and get off 
some little speech of appreciation, short 
but full of feeling. The opening part of 
this ceremony he performed now. He 
grasped Bill’s hand firmly, held it and 
looked into his eyes. And then having per- 
formed his business, he fell down on his 
lines. Not a word proceeded from him. 
He dropped the hand and stared at Bill 
amazedly and—more than that — with fear. 

Bill, too, uttered no word. It was not 
one of those chatty meetings. 

But if they were short on words, both 
Bill and Mr. Pickering were long on looks. 
Bill stared at Mr. Pickering. Mr. Picker- 
ing stared at Bill. 

Bill was drinking in Mr. Pickering. The 
stoutness of Mr. Pickering—the elderliness 
of Mr. Pickering—the dullness of Mr. Pick- 
ering—all these things he perceived. And 


he said. “I 


then. 


Dudley,” said Lady 
“Dudley, this is a friend of 


| illumination broke upon him. 


Mr. Pickering was drinking in Bill. The 
largeness of Bill—the embarrassment of 
Bill—the obvious villainy of Bill—none of 
these things escaped his notice. And illu- 
mination broke upon him also. 

For Dudley Pickering, in the first moment 
of *heir meeting, had recognized Bill as the 
man who had been lurking in the grounds 
and peering in at the window, the man at 
whom on the night when he had become 
“Hi!” 
“Where's Claire, asked Lady 
Wetherby. 

Mr. Pickering withdrew his gaze reluc- 
tantly from Bill. 

“Gone upstairs.” 


Dudley?” 
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“T'll go and tell her that you’re he re, 
Mr. You never told me your name 

Bill came to life with an almost acrobatic 
abruptness. There were many things of 
which at that moment he felt absolutely 
incapable, and meeting Claire was one of 
the 2m. 

“No, I must be going,’ 

** Good-by.’ 

He came very near running out of the 
room. Lady Wetherby regarded the prac- 
tically slammed door with wide eyes. 

“Quick exit of Nut Comedian!” she 
said. *‘Whatever was the matter with the 
man? He’s scorched a trail in the carpet.”’ 

Mr. Pickering was trembling violently. 

“Do you know who that was? He 
the man!” said Mr. Pickering. 

“What man?” 

“The man I caught looking in at the 
window that night!” 

“‘What nonsense! You must be 
taken. He said he knew Claire quite well.” 

“But when you suggested that he should 
meet her he ran.” 

This aspect of the matter had not oc- 
curred to Lady Wetherby. 

“So he did!” 

“What did he tell 
knew Claire?” 

“Well, now that I come to think of it, he 
didn’t tell me anything. I did the talking 
He just sat there. 

Mr. Pickering quivered with combined 
fear and excitement and inductive 
ing 

“It was a trick!” he cried. “‘ Remember 
what Sherriff said that night when I told 
you about finding the man looking in at the 
window? He said that the fellow 
ing round as a preliminary move. To-day 
he trumps up an obviously false excuse for 
getting into the house. Was he left alone 
in the room at all?” 

“Yes. Wrench loosed him in here and 
then came up to tell me.” 

‘For several minutes, then, he 
in the house Why, he |! 
wanted to do!” 

Calm down!” 

“T am perfectly 

“You've been seeing too many 
plays, Dudley. A man isn’t necessarily a 
burglar because he wears a decent suit of 
clothes.” 

“Why was he 
that night?” 

ou're just imagining that it was the 
same man.” 

“Tam absolutely positive it was the same 
man.” 

“Well, we can easily 
about him, at any rate. Here comes Claire. 
Ciaire, old girl,” said as the door 
opened, ‘‘do you know a man named 
Darn it, I never got his name, but he’s 

Claire stood in the doorway , looking 
from one to the other. 

“What's the matter, Dudley?” 

**Dudley’s gone clean up in the air, 
plained Lady Wetherby tolerantly. 
friend of yours ¢ alled to tell me he had seen 
Eust tace 

“So that was his excuse, was it?”’ 
Dudley Pickering. “Did he say 
Eustace was?” 

“No; he said he had seen him, 
all.” 

“An obviously trumped-up story. He 
had heard of Eustace’s escape and he knew 
that any story connected with him would 
be a passport into the house!” 

Lady Wetherby turned to Claire. 

“You haven't told us yet if you know the 
man. He was a big, tall, broad gazook,” 
said Lady Wetherby. “Very English.’ 

“He faked the English,” said Dudley 
Pickering. “‘That man was no more an 
Englishman than lam. He acted well, but 
I could see the Tenderloin sticking out of 
him.” 

“Be patient with him, Claire,” urged 
Lady Wetherby. “‘He’s been going to the 
movies too much, and thinks every man 
who has hed his trousers pressed is a social 
gangster. This man was the most English 
thing I’ve ever seen—talked like this.” 
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She gave a passable reproduction of 
Bill’s speech. Claire started. 

“T don’t know him!” she cried. 

Her mind was in a whirl of agitation 
Why had Bill come to the house? What 
had he said? Had he Dudley any- 
thing? 

“I don’t recognize the description,” she 
said quickly. “I don’t know anything 
about him.” 

“There!” 
phantly. 

“It’s queer,” said Lady 
“You're sure you don’t know him, Claire? 

“* Absolutely sure.” 

“He said he was living at 
here called Flack’s.”’ 

“I know the place,” said Dudley Pick- 
ering. “‘A sinister, tumbie-down sort of 
place. Just where a bunch of crooks would 
be living.” 

“I thought it was a bee farm,” said Lad 
Wetherby. “One of the tradesmen told 
me about it. I saw a most corkingly pretty 
girl bicycling down to the village one 
morning, and they told me she was named 
3oyd and kept a bee farm at Flack’s.” 

“A blind!” said Mr. Pickering stoutly. 
‘The girl's the man’s accomplice. It's 
quite easy to see the way they work: The 
girl comes and settles in the place so that 
ever) body knows her. That's to | 
picion. Then the man comes dov 
visit and about 
neighboring houses. 

“You can’t get away from the fact that 
this summer there have been half 
burglaries down hers 
out who did them.” 

Lady Wetherby 
ge n 7 


told 


said Dudley Pickering trium- 
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a place near 


ill 
niora 


cleaning up the 


sus- 


goes 


a aozen 
,and nobody has found 
looked 

id now,’ » said, “having ¢ 
to do alin 


scar fa ah 


it 


What are you going 


“T am going,” he said wit! 
tion, “to take steps.” 
He went out quickly, 
man of 
** Bless 
“T'd no 
imaginatior 


shell 


affairs 
him!” 

idea your 

, Claire. 


said Lady 
Dudley mu 
He's a perfect bom! 


Claire laughed shakily. 

“It is odd, though,” said Lady Wetherby 
meditatively, “‘that this man should have 
said that he knew you, when you don’t 

Claire turned impulsively. 

“Polly, I want to tell you 
Promise you won't tell Dudley. I wast 
telling the truth just now. I do k 
man l w as engaged to him once! 

“What! 

“For goodness’ 

“But ws 

“It’s all ov 
engaged to him 

“Not when 

“No, after t 

“Then he di dn’ 
to Dudley now?” 

“N-no. I—I haven't 
long time.” 

Lady Wethe arby looked remorsef 

“Poor man! I must have giver 
jolt! But why didn’t you tell me 
him before?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Oh, well, I'm not inquisitive 
no rubber in my ‘composition 
affair.” 

“You won't tell Dudley?” 

“Of course not. Bu t wh iy not? 
nothing ° be asl 1amed of.’ 

‘No, but ‘ 

“Well, I won't tell him anyway. But 
I'm glad you told me about him. Dudley 
was so eloquent about burglars that he 
almost had me going. I wonder where he 
rushed off to.” 

Dudley Pickering had rushed off to his 
bedroom and was examining a revolver 
there. He examined it carefully, keenly. 
Preparedness was Dudley Pickering’s slo- 
gan. He looked rather like a stout sherif 
in a film drama. 
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A “Carton of Camels” 
makes a corking-fine gift! 


















CIGARETTES 


You hit the Christmas nail on the head Expert blending of Turkish and Do- 
fair and square when you hand out a_ mestic tobaccos has not only created 
Carton of Camels as a gift! It's pretty a flavor that is distinctly new and 








4 nifty, dolled-up in glassine paper, and uniquely refreshing, but it frees the 
| 4 containing ten individual packages (200 __— cigarettes from tongue-bite and throat- 
4 é g g 
\_f#i RY cigarettes) for $1.00! parch; and leaves no unpleasant 
4 Give Camel Cigarettes. Smokers pre- cigaretty after-taste. Camels can be 
oo fer the blended choice Turkish and Smoked liberally with the keenest en- 
. . ; y 2 ! { 
» 4 Domestic tobaccos used in Camels to Joyment: 
SM either kind smoked straight. They are Consider the merit of such a gift! 
a delightfully mild and Coed C3 y ‘ Because, Camels 
a La) ” ame 
‘ mellow, but the“body igarettes sell 20 for10¢ stand the severest 
* ‘ . fas ° if your dealer can't supply you, send 10c for one a. . 
\ A IS all there, assuring package or $1.00 for a carton of ten packages compal ison with any 
| . — . (200 cigarettes), sent postage pr id. If af . 
7 Satisfaction to the most smoking one package you are not delighted Cigarette at any 
: ith CAMELS, return the other n k ° 
4 _ exacting taste! a we will wiand your dollar ond  aaliane. price! 
3 J R.J.REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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MR. CHARLES H. LUGG 
Pierre, South Dakota 


The following letter is a 
typical endorsement of 
our Vocational plan for 
boys, to which the an- 
nouncement on page 38 
refers: 


The State Su- 
perintendent of 
Public Instruc- 
tion for South 
Dakota writes: 
HE 
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in the 
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final choice 
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at present sadly 


u go farther than 
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comptete Uv apprent eship DY 
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in working the 
way thi lI 


fessional career, of hoding 
s that give them 
a start toward places of influence 


business p mit 


} 1} 
nd prosperity in commercial life 


of these you deserve the 


hdence support of the 
bhe, and | most heartily wish 
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everywhere. 
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“ORCHESTRA D=2” 


momentin aspot thousands of miles away! 
He sat looking at it. Then his voice trailed 
on: ““When I learned from the owner of the 
theater that the film was only six weeks old 
I closed my diggings in London and came 
here. This was months before Isaw you. As 
a lost dog looks for its master, so have I 
looked for her. For her I took this house. 
Each morning I would say: ‘To-day! It 
will be to-day!’ At night I said ‘To- 
morrow!’ But now!” He ended hopelessly, 
his upturned hands open, empty. “Now?” 

Fortuna found her voice 

‘You haven’t given up?” She tried to 
speak with urgent pleading. In reality she 
did not eare. Her own bruise was too sore. 
‘You mustn't lose heart, Mr. Pauncefote.” 

His eyes lightened with a groping hope. 

‘I mustn't, eh? Yes, tell me that! I 
need such words.”’ He started up and sat 
onthe couch beside her. ‘I wouldn't show 
this except to the truest sort of a pal,” he 
whispered as if in a yy en “See, 
Fortuna! Here is the ghost th: — 
beside me, more real than any of the e 
called real.” 

He had bent closer and was holding his 
opened watch before her. From a circular 
flash of lambent gold she saw a girl's proud 
yet soft-eyed face, one a man might well 
remember. 

“Shall I ever find her? They say women 
have intuition. Shall I find her, Fortuna?” 

‘I’m sure you will!” she said with 
energy. But she did not care at all. She 
felt dry, void. The marks of age showed 
transiently in her face. 


hings 


It was two in the morning. Even Eighth 
Avenue was still. Even the rooming house 
where Fortuna lived was a vacuum where 
the ticking of a clock would have been loud. 
She had been lying in the dark, her eyes 
wide open, each happening of the night 
tripping before her, curtsying, retreating. 
The result was a tantalizing confusion. 

She sprang up and went to the window. 
The rain had stopped, leaving the 
shining mirrors of silver and jet. She 
pressed her face to the glass and looked 
steadily at the peaceful stars. 

was mean not to feel sorry for Mr. 
Pauncefote! . . . How did he know? 
. . Oh, he’s streicht How easy he 
could have fooled me if he’d been like some 
of the lightweights! . . . I —_— he 
finds her! He's just er: hout 
her, and that’s what makes him ive as if 
he was tired right through to his y 
. « « Well, anyway, it was a 
look-in at the four hundred! . . . Not 
any in mine, thanks! a those servants 
like de tectives all that marble—and the 
quietness voles Mr. Paun 
fote didn’t seem to see the servants — 
And that dinner—all those frills as natural 
to him as if it was only a rathskeller! 
He's different. That's it-—-different."’ She 
yawned and stolidly strolled back to bed. 
‘I guess you got to be born that way, 
before it's natural to have things done for 
you like you didn’t have any hands or 
feet ° ° . Ww het n eee 
ing it for yourself, le like that gives you 
the jumps.” 

Weeks went by. 
the theater Reminders of him 
flowers, had several times reached Fort : 
These pleased her in a numb way only. He 
nad taken his place beside the splendid, 
almost incomprehensible necklaces and 
coronets of diamonds that, without a stir- 
ring of any personal desire, she could ga 
at behind glass in the jeweler’s window 

It had not been possible for her and Eddy 
to swing back into friendliness. At first he 
was out of the city. When he appeared at 
the theater his throat was wrapped in a 
muffler, his voice was a whisper. He had 
given her one look of longing out of hot, 
glassy eyes before he went home and to bed 
A few days more and the girls were 
pering about him. Cheerful, 
Eddy with his illumined smile and his 
“chatty” way was dangerously When 
Fortuna heard ‘‘tonsillitis’’ she felt no 
anxiety. On the night that ‘“‘pneumonia” 
was spoken she went into one of the empty 
boxes and gazed, frightened, at the Eddy to 
whom the shadow of death gave new dignity, 
a piercing appeal. The ticket seller, who 
was his chum, found her there, and as he 
spoke looked away from her hushed, drained 
face. 

‘He's been delirious to-day — talks about 
you all the time, Tunie. It’s pretty certain 


street 


bones! 


used to hoof 


Owen came no more 
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whis- 
slangy little 
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abbers,” the man said in a 
‘that if—he goes—he’s 
after you.” 

After me?” She said this stupidly. 

‘Left you all he has.” 

The words made her wince. Coals of fire 
burn at white heat. “Would he—would 
he know, Jimmy, if I sent him a letter?” 

‘He wouldn’t know,” Jimmy said, and 
went away, blinking. 

Instead of going home that 
stood in the rain opposite the | 
room of which Eddy lay 
midable Silence, whispering of her. If he 
should die! If soon there would be no 
kindly, comic Eddy, a cheerful worshiper 
giving all, asking little! If she 
say: “‘Eddy, I didn’t know. 

Fortuna turned away, a still, deep terror 
choking her. h, God—don’t!” 

After that night she lost the usua 
uring of time. It was a blank in whicl 
heard: “He’s about the same.” Light 
pierced it when this changed to: ‘‘ Better.” 
Stars twinl wee ito it with: “He’s out of 
danger.” nd then came a blaze of moon 
and sun sie wry with the message from the 
ticket seller: ‘“* He 
with me to-night after the shov 

She felt the sheer rapture that 1 
may seldom. If she had been or 
mountain she would have shrieked |} 
face to earth, a primitive woman 

‘Tunie,” she heard Netty sa ike 
these! The y're yours Orchestra 4 and 6.” 
‘This way, plea " Without 
beyond the hand |} g out the 

Fortuna went down the 

‘How —_ it is!" a 
said. ‘Isr there a step 
“No, it } 
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9° 
oy quite 
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After } rking down the 
waited to return the chee 
colated through her engr 
hat the first voice, aged an 
ern drawl, was that of a ‘‘fuss 
other, re ply ing, had beer 
ing. Its English intonat 
a thought of Owen. 
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it his house 
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one 


*auncefote. ‘Oh, I’m so 
tuna. I want you to come 
to the 1“ 

‘What's wrong? 
from your voice.” 

‘I can’t say 
Don't fail me! 

“Of course not Must : come at once 

it do in half an hou 
‘Hall an hour will :- if you surely 
come!" 

“Surely; 


“Good-by 


Trouble! van tell 


anything now. Only come. 


( r will 


She went back to the auditorium, trem- 
bling so that it was hard to walk, and leaned 
on the rail of the last row. She had called 
Owen to his happiness. How wonderful! 
And it was possible for her to do this great 
thing on this night of nights when she was 
Xddy again! That was the best of 

The curtain had been up for half an hour 
when she looked in at the ticket seller 
“Has ‘Orchestra D-—2’ bee ‘n turned in, 


Jimmy? There’s no one in it. 


He twittered a small bunch of ticket 
under an elastic band. “Yep, it’s here 
Just came back from Rosenheim’s Agency.” 

‘I'll take ‘D -2’,” said Fortuna. Her 
eyes were black in a blanched face. She 
could not speak with steadin 

‘You? What for?” But 
‘Two plunks.” 

“Trust me till pay day. 

The last chorus of the first ac 
menced when, peeping 
door, she saw Owen's motor swing u] 
curb, saw him rush from it before it 
stopped. A yellow-and-white flurry 
flashed into the lobby and halted hi 
the ticket office. “] ‘have 
Come,” she said in 
tone. 

She could see he id hurried in t kind 
liest anxiety to aid her in 
While the doorman was tearing the 
from “‘ D—2” he kept trying to read her face 

‘Upset, aren't you? he 2 

They were inside. “‘ Hush!’ 
was wild. ‘We can’t talk 3 now 
something—yes. Afterward I'll 
Come.” 

While 
hand she swept past 
Confused, unwilling 
sit through the play agai 
her 

‘I don’t really 
faint rebuke, 
cant seat and faced him d 

‘You sit down!”’ The tone throug! 
shut teeth was concentrated, trium; 
‘If sir 
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through t 


some distress 


coupol 


thrusting th 


want 
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guessed right,” sl 
i , ‘good luck to you 
She nA him there. 
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ne xt morning’ S$ papers: 

‘Cupid slipped into tl 
last night and took a h 
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P so ttiest of 

our distinguls 
‘Ho norable 
le seat. He folded his coat in the 
1 with his hat on his kr 

» personification ol bore dom. One glance 

iis left, and he met a reyes of 


<-robed y« 


Owen Pauncefote, 


ung woma 
not look away 
the word is 


ports 


most encouraging 


head went plump o1 


ascertaine 

been known 
companion to the Ty 
her, the wealtl \ Mrs. Am 
of Virginia, who was 
sional visits to New 
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now after long years 

“To see Pauncefote 

e theater was a sight 


There were other 
known onl) Fortuna 
her, carrying his 
close to him. 

“Oh, Fortuna!” he ighed 
come to us to-morrow? You won’ 
She thought the glory in his ey: 
to Eternity. 

Hours later she was beside FE 
His first look at her was something 
her heart seemed to drow 
the glory “‘not ; 
figured Owen 

‘Tunie,”” Eddy whispered 
shave me till morning; but, pinfe: 
all, | had to see you! Come here 

She knelt, her arms clasping hit 
loosely, because of his weakness. 

‘Forgive me, Eddy. I was mean 
you—I was always mean!” 

‘Forget it!"’ His next question cam 
a small, mischievous snort: “‘How’s 
Englishman?” 

“Oh, Eddy, wait till you 
happened! Oh, he’s fine 
so when you know him.” 

““Where is he?” 

“Just where I am.”’ Fortuna laid a soft 
kiss on each wan eyelid. “‘ With the one he 
found he couldn't do without!” 
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A door in the " f the court room 
opened and the Poughkeepsie mer made 
t Way to the bar, the raw s clinging 
to ! whiske 

Did you eve ee this man before 
ae nded the ad ict attorne 

ihe witness shook his head 

Answer roared the district a ne 

No,” replied the witne 

Is it not a iC continued the prose 
culk ul i placed an automobile 
this man’s n, paid him twenty-five cen 
I the p ege, and ructed him t i 

1 up in New York on the telephone 
ecessa giving him your telephone num 
te lor that purpose 

“ sperec he defend t, pe 

n breal gi s forehead 

A Quick Change of Front 

The d t attorney produced a faded 
copy of the Old Farmers’ Almana Oper 

to the month of December he pointed 

it the g writter pe Colun 

not that the number 1 gave 

to Mr. Hayward on that night — written by 
yursell 

The witne swayed a 

Answer ordered 1d ge 
N I not tammered the defendant 
( bo knew he wa ng 
l cl eng ou here a on the 
‘ if write ‘ j ( in 
a e dais i rie fl 
g he ‘ t th el wi 
g tinge ind noncha wrote 
| and imbe Ar | i 
t his ihad d ‘ ' gu 
ea ( He 1d grant pe ired 
ell and wa i oO imprisonment i 
‘ te I ty years erea 
lld, if f ig on the indictment 
‘ eing tried, be sentenced only tostate 
{ ea for the « e of “r 
| t i! ed « litation betwee 
ele i counse ind ne dist t 
ne iussig Lottered Irom the ind 

1 ‘ | e at the ba rhe 

lere irnment ol minut 

i ! t ie Taus g and t lawyer 

‘ set t e ju roon W he ‘ 

ij Was resumed i er arose and 1 

if ¥ ir Ho r pile en Clit t 
a at piead gulit to the « me i ! 
e is now being tried, being understood 
eVe f th urt of a t} y } he 

have a e and a test VI t 
e may ha en during the se of 
I he irt accepted the plea, and ad 
irned sentence | ga nvestiga ! 
‘ er’s career. T} hief of 1 ‘ 

i e old farme lected the vitness 
“ t 

A mu e ol t 
| ont 
ee the assistant i 
prosecuted the case him, and a 
order Was Issued directing him to be brought 


istody to the Criminal Courts Building 
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him to severer punishment than if |} 
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pleaded guilty to the crime of rece 
stolen goods uy which he ' bei 
But although he went so 











irmer's barr e neve 
there was not! g cr 
! that he had 
helt iteration or s 
nad reason to belhevy 
tant dist t atto 
eated interview with f but ¢€ 
tlie informatior It was apparent 
uithnough he anxious tf ! ga 
punishment as possibie ft app. 
I ud the a r es, influences had 
hbrougnt to be upon him to withh« 
facts within | wledge. Through 
g's wife, howe ver, the assistant d 
attorney succeeded in countera ng 
lence to a ertain extent i 
prisoner Was arraigned at the bar I 
tence without having been of ar I 
advantage to the police in unearthir 
general c racy. Under these cir 
stances the court gav him a subst 
entence ir ite’s prisor He was 
to Sing Sing, and, alter being l t 
hard labor for a month, again sent 
he district attorney that he was | 








of a deputy heriff and give ar 
enhance It was evident that he d 
n his life at Sing Sing It irthe 
peared that he felt that his frie is W 
had been seeking to } tect had not 
good He had hoped to be treated 
eniency rut nm the or r had 
dealt with by the judge vere He 
now, he asserted, prepared t te all 
aid te a good deal—but not all or 
OcCcasIOoI What he did d iose OW 
extraordinary c mmentary upon t yt 
known maxims that “ Looks are dece 
i that “All that glitters is not gi 

List then, to the st of the gu 
old farmer, as recounted | lauss 
‘ my 

“You may t t said Taussig 
the deput sne nad u cKed ‘ 

iff a pern ! p ner t I 
cigarette that I } val t 
this here ea oF autome ‘ i 
I'm going to i 1 kt t 
truth is, none of us } ‘ 

ot in the aut le ft 
a t five ears, al I sw the 
I never to hed a rit i 
1 ma have handied ca tha 

tolen, but I never knew H 
KNOW 1 Supposin a feller dr i} 
I 7 i ig ana (Te t ‘ 
i i ver and I l 
‘ i i pr ‘ eel re 


The Druggist's Stolen Car 
‘How doI know where he got the 





vays produces his license, a 
nds with the license num! 

Y 1 can't expect a man to do re 
that! Maybe that’s how I got mixe 
th some of these here « ‘ le 
ulked » the iry about But | 
KNOW It that ‘ epti ne <¢ | 
hat I'n tell you } 

wut this ird | , 








m first just 





December I knew a feller 


pie Magee, who used to hang round 





g to Europe 
nia I the ¢ nad 
the ir in the ‘ 
night I was s ' 
wile, anothe ed 

ioomentnal ¢ S me ip on the |} 
and says Say l'aussig, tl ‘ 
ought to-day off Chappie Magee 


Avenue rhe pouce have jus 


up on Broadway, and I'm telephoning 


Schwartz saloor m the corner T 
on the way round to the house now 
better beat it.’’ 

Taussig rested the arm from whic 
gled the loosened handcuffs on the 


took a deep breath, and exhaled a 


cigarette smone. 
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The President of 
the National Vo- 
cational Guid- 
ance Association 
writes: 
“IN your re- 
quest for my opinion of 
the plan of The 
Publishing Company for 
training boys in salesman- 


the follow- 
statement: 


response to 


Curtis 


ship | make 


ing 


Michigan 
1915 


(rand Rapids, 
September 21, 

“The Curtis Plan is sugges- 
tive of the co-operation that 
ought to exist between the 
Public Schools and the Busi- 
ness Interests of every com- 
munity. It provides in the 
proper training of youth that 
part which the schools can- 
not give and which is essen- 
tial both to the wise choice 
of a vocation and to the best 
preparation for a life work.” 


c2 SG ind. 


AY 
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/ | SHE influence of our di- 


vision of vocational train- 


ing iS growing rapidly. The 
movement has the unqualihed 
nt of a great num- 
er of state and city superin- 
tendents ot public instruction, 
ot national, state and city 
and of more than one 
thousand of the most influ- 
men in the 


c ndorsem 
ly 


officials, 
ential busines: 
country 

The plan deserves the 


thoughttul consideration of 


interested in pre- 


tor life. 
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“Now I ask you,” he continued, “ what 
was aninnocent mantodo? I knew Magee 
would try to square himself by squealing on 
me and claiming that him and me was 
partners in the deal. It was up to me to 
get the car out of the way, because if the 
cops couldn’t find any car they couldn't 
corroborate what Magee said.” 

The district attorney took note of the 
prisoner’s familiarity with the New York 
Code of Criminal Procedure, but made no 
comment. 

“So I beat it down to the garage, filled 
the car up with gas and started out for 
I don’t know where. The main thing was 
to get out of New York. I went up through 
Van Cortlandt Park, over the hill through 
Yonkers, down into the Sawmill River 
Road and lost myself somewhere out be- 
yond the Croton Reservoir. It was Decem- 
ber, and the roads was something fierce 
with slush and mud. I didn’t have any 
overcoat or any lap robe and I nearly froze 
to death. Along about twelve o'clock at 
night I struck Poughkeepsie and took a 
road leading back into the country. I was 
dog tired, and so stiff I could hardly hold 
the wheel. Besides, the car had begun to 
get cranky and backfired to beat the band. 

**Finally I saw an old barn on the top of a 
hill with a little farmhouse next to it, and 
just then the car stopped of its own accord. 
I went up to the door and pounded on it, 
and pretty soon old Hayward stuck his 
head out of the window. ‘What do you 
want?’ he says. ‘To leave my car here,’ 
says I. ‘Who are you?’ he says. ‘It don’t 
make any difference who I am,’ says I, ‘I 
will give you a quarter just to let the car lie 
here for a few days.’ So the old feller came 
climbing down the stairs, put on a pair of 
rubber boots, got his lantern and we went 
out to the barn. I managed to get the car 
in there and pulled some hay down so as to 
partly cover it up. Then I give the old feller 
a quarter.” 

“Not much of a garage bill! 
the district attorney. 


haz carded 


Wise Farmer Hayward 


*It was all I could afford,” answered Taus- 
sig, ‘“‘and I had to walk four miles down to 
the station and wait there till seven in the 
morning to get a train to New York. But 
the funny part of the thing was that as soon 
as I got the car into the barn the old fe ller 
gave me a wink and says: ‘There won't be 
nobody looking for this car, will there?’ I 
told him | didn’t think so. ‘ Well,’ 
‘give me your telephone number in New 
York so if anything happens I can let you 
know.’ Then it came over me that the old 
guy was wise to exactly what was going 
on—you can’t fool these old farmers much! 
So l wrote dc"rn my telephone numbe h in 
the Almanac—like a fool!—and told him 
I'd come up in about ten da. tys or two wee ks 
to get the car. Then he said: ‘Maybe you'd 
like to put another car he re some time.’ 
I said maybe I would. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘the 
next time it will cost fifty dollars. But it 
is the safest place to put a car anywhere 
between Columbus Circle and Montreal.’ 
Then, of course, I knew the old guy was 
“wise. 

‘So I went back to New York. About 
a week later the old feller called me up and 
passed the time of day, and told me how the 
weather had turned cold up where he was, 
and he had let the water out of the radiator 
to prevent it from freezing. Finally he 
asked if the car was insured. said no, 
that it wasn’t. Then he said he was sorry, 
because if it had been it would be very easy 
to have a fire in the barn. That set me 
thinking. I found out afterward that he 
had called me up just to find out who I was. 
You see, I had given him a phony name 
in Poughkeepsie, but he called up the tele- 
phone company and asked them for the 
name and address of the subscriber he had 
been talking to.” 

“Did you have a private telephone of 
your own?” asked the district attorney. 

‘Yes,” answered Taussig, “ 
have private phones.” 

“What do you mean by ‘us fellers’?’ 
demanded the district attorney, 

Taussig shifted uneasily. 

“Oh, fellers that deal in cars,”’ he stam- 
mered evasively. ‘‘ Now here’s how I got 
into all this trouble. Here’s where I got 
in Dutch. That miserable Ikey Bloomenthal 
found out where I put the car and then 
went rouud and collected three hundred 
dollars reward from the insurance company 
for telling where it was. Next thing I 
knew old farmer Hayward called me up on 
the telephone and said that an insurance 


he says, 


all us fellers 
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adjuster had just been up to his place with 
a man who claimed to own the car, and a 
constable, and had taken it away. You 
can bet I was mad! I'd lost my four hun- 
dred dollars that I’d paid Chappie Magee 
for the car. I'd lost the car—and I hadn’t 
had any share in the insurance money! 
They had got me coming and going. Be- 
sides, I didn’t trust that old farmer a little 
bit! There was something about him that 
made me think he wasn’t on the level.” 

The district attorney covered a smile 
with his hand. 

“And then I got landed up in Sing Sing 
for three years and a half—and me as 
innocent as a babe!” 

“You have certainly had hard luck!” the 
prosecutor remarked sympathetically. 

“Well,” continued Taussig, “when 
spring came along I went up to see that 
farmer, and I found that he was the wisest 
old chap outside the Tenderioin or in it. 
And now I’m going to tell you some thi ing, 
and I hope I will get a pardon for it. That 
old farmer had a hand in one of the slickest 
games that’s been pulled off yet. Did you 
ever hear of a 1912 ¢ “ar that belonged to a 
man named Blutcher? 

The district attorney pulled his card 
catalogue toward him and looked through 
the B’s. 

“Yes,” he answered, “it was stolen June 
13, 1914. The insurance company paid 
four thousand dollars on it, and eight hun- 
dred dollars reward to a man called Charlie 
the Duck.” 

‘That’s the car!”’ exclaimed 
eagerly. “Now, I'll tell you 
that, if I am not mistaken, will make you 
sit up. That was an old car that could 
just barely hitch along on three legs that 
me and Hayward had paid seventy-five 
dollars for. You see it turned out that the 
old farmer used to trim his whiskers and 
get into his broadcloth Sunday-go-to- 
meeting suit and come down to the city 
and pose as being the hot cheese on Broad 
way. He got hold of a little feller named 
Blutcher, who's a wig maker, and a crooked 
insurance agent named McPherson, who 
represents the Interplanetary Fidelity 
Company. McPherson insured the car 
without looking at it for four thousand 
dollars. Then me and Blutcher and Hay- 
ward arrange with Chappie Magee to ste eal 
the car from in fru: it of Blutcher’s shop.’ 

“Do you me an,” cried the district at- 
torney, ‘‘that the owner conspired to have 
his own car stolen?” 

“Sure thing,”” answered Taussig in 
matter-of-fact tones. “It’s done every day. 

“We went out for a joy ride up through 
Van Cortlandt, and coming back Hayward 
ran the car into an elevated pillar and 
smashed it all up. It took two weeks to 
get it repaired so it would run, and cost 
one hundred and fifty dollars. Then 
Blutcher left it in front of his store and 
Magee and I drove it over to Newark, and 
left it with Tom Kelly that runs the garage 
on State Street Blutcher collected the 
four thousand dollars and split even wit}! 
Hayward, me and Chappie—after taking 
out twelve hundred dollars for Schwart 


the saloon kee pe r.”” 


Taussig 
something 


Z, 


The Man Higher Up 
“Why Schwartz?” queried the district 
attorney. ‘“ What had he to do with it?” 

‘That was the understanding,” answered 
Taussig rather blindly. ‘‘ You see Schwartz 
is the feller that tips eve ry body off how the 
tric ks are to be pulled.’ 

“Is Schwartz the man higher up?” 
asked the district attorney. 

Taussig shook his head. 

‘I don’t think so,” he replied. 

‘Do you always work—are these tricks 
always ‘pulled,’ as you describe 
from Schwartz?” 

“Not always, but generally,” explained 
Taussig “If | hadn’t tried to work or my 
own and bought that blamed car I wouldn't 
be in Sing Sing now. 

“We got another feller, that was out of a 
job, to drive Blutcher’s car down to Phila- 
delphia, and paid him fifteen dollars for it. 
Then Ikey Bloomenthal went to the in- 
surance company and got eight hundred 
dollars for telling them where the car was 
in Philadelphia— which made another two 
hundred dollars apiece.” 

“Say,” interrupted the deputy sheriff 
admiringly, “your talent is wasted in Sing 
Sing. You belong on Wall Street!” 

“That is a very interesting little story, 
commented the district attorney when 
Taussig had finished, as he handed him 
another cigarette. “‘But may I ask who 


it, on tips 
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invented this clever scheme, and who is able 
to commandeer the services of your friends, 
Chappie Magee and Ikey Bloome nthal, at 
the psychological moment?” 

Taussig shook his head. 

“T can’t tell you for sure,”’ he answered, 
“but all I know is that I could always get 
Chappie and Ikey by calling up Blank’s ga- 
rage’’—and he mentioned the name of the 
man higher up. 

“If you will give me the 
which I can prosecute Blank I will 
best to get you « pardon,” said the di 
attorney. 

“T can’t do ’ asserted Taussig. “I 
don’t believe anybody could give it to you, 
and if they did, it would only be the evi- 
dence of a lot of thieves and you never 
could corroborate it.” 

The district attorney nodded. 

“T understand,” he said. 

But a week later Blank was indicted on 
four separate charges. The necessary cor- 
roboration had been secured. 

For a long time the reason for Hayward's 
willingness to come forward and identify 
Taussig and thus lay himself open to coun- 
ter attack and exposure from the latter 
seemed inexplicable. Then it was discovered 
that the supposed farmer, although he had 
been living for upward of ten 
tirement in the country, was in fact an old 
gambler who had formerly run an estab 
lishment in New York, had committed some 
other and more flagrant offense, and had 
shaken off the dust of the « ity for the greater 
security of the simple life. When the cor 
stable had driven up to the farm in the 
company of the owner of the car whic! 
Taussig had placed in Hayward’s barn, he 
had at first declined to surrender the car 
until the constable had threatened to arrest 
him on the charge of receiving stolen prop 
erty. This quickly brought him to an 
acquiescent state of mind, and his readine 
to assist the authorities later on 
or ly to the necessity on his part of cones al 
actual identity and continuing to 
play the rdle of the guileless hayseed. Yet 
from time to time, as Taussig had said, t 
old lure of the lights had drawn him ba 
Broadway and to crime. 
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Bogus Insurance Adjusters 


Taussig’s story opened up a new line 
inquiry to the police—the 
of so-called adju 
companies to crime. The 
was that many rs ijusters wer 
adjusters at all, although they 
ness cards bearing the names of compar 
which they claimed to represent but 
were not connected with in any way wha 
soever. They were in truth free lances, who 
through the use of stool pigeons, stalls and 
confederates among the thieves—if not 
direct connection with the 
higher up— kept themselves fully infor 
ng that went on in this extremely 
riminal enterprise. Thers 
even good reason to a that they ar- 
ranged for the insurance, theft and ultimate 
recovery of cars, suc ™ as the 1912 car de- 
scribed by Taussig. In any event they 
actual 


possible relation 
sters for the 
first fact eli 


insural! 


of these 1 


used 


a more 


of everythi 


profitable c¢ 


were in many cases the go-betweens 
for the thieves in de 
departments of the i 
Investigation showed many instances where 
persons had insured and then either stol 
or burned their own cars; it further den 
strated that the connections of the ring wer 
many and widespread, and that stoler 
made-over cars were in use by the 
ur kely persons, 

The temptation to make one hu 
per cent or two hundred per cent pro 
the sale of a motor, or 
cost Jess than twenty-five per cent of 
value, proved too great to be resisted by 
many persons who should have known bet 
ter. One politician was caught in the toil 
who admitted having had an interest in a 
car or which had 
Taussig, although of course he swore vel 
mently that he had not the fainte 
that they were stolen. 

Following Taussig’s con fession there w as 
a general 1 rush on the part of motor thieves 
alre ady convicted or under indictment to 
get on the band wagon. 
trial clamored to be allowed to plead 
guilty and tell what they knew in the hope 
of getting what is called on the Bowery an 
“S. S.”— “suspended sentence.” Most of 
them were youths who had never 
mitted crime before, but each one who 
availed himself of the chance to turn 
state’s evidence implic ated from two to five 
others, who in turn, having been arrested, 


to possess one at 


two been handled 


Those awaiting 


com- 










doings of as many more 
v's card catalogue ex- 


til a new fil 





Was required, and 








me the data concerning almost 

ever! stolen car were secured 
For several months the court calendars 
were clogged wit! mobile cases, and 
i ariegated processio! of defendants 


marched first to the bar and then off agai 


to Sing Sing or the penitentiary. Judges 
nd juries got weary of hearing the same 

rt of evidence over and over agall But 
occasionally some incident would occur to 


add an element of interest to what for the 


iteration of a 


resome re 


the question 





manutacturer s 
order to dis 


It was 








guise the le 
quite impossible eve to 
detect any physical marks teratior 
although it was admittedly possible that 
1 
a “1 


a certain “4” had been 


of the t 














ite Was, 
the “4” had been fal 
lense natura argued tnat 
| erful microscope was procured, w I 
cor ISI Vé demonstrated nat the num- 
ber had not been tampered wit} rhe 
prisone ind his friends were jubil: t, unt 
t red t the prosecutor to telep! 
to the secretary of state and ascertain in 
whose name that number was registered 
It turned out to be in that of a gentlemar 


car had been stoler 


but who had never notified the police of the 











fact. From circumstance 

irce! it was compal 

dentil is one if the 

vhict he defendant had 

é lence Wa immediate 

other informers whict res 

cars being discovered in a barn where it 

had been hidden by the defendant and 
vhere he had removed the manufacturer’ 
imber and exchanged it with that of the 
1utomobile for stealing which he was being 

‘ 

Or notner tr the prosecution claimed 
that a stolen car, originally painted blue, 
had been rep ed reel The green 
motor was brought down to the court 
house and a Carriage painter given tne 
task of rubbing off the last coat in order to 
nna out what ts first rhad beer 














jury ven a chance to stretch their legs 
lhe painter rubbed off the coat of greet 
paint easily e! igh and came to the blue 

it beneat! ng an energetic person 
he Kept or anda presently revealed 
inunderlyi: yrange which had been 
the car’s original color. It had been stolen 
twice! 


Changed Car Numbers 


The lengths to which the crooks and 


heir attorneys would go to escape the 


daring methods 


loy, were 


¢ 
t 
per alties of the law, and the 


‘ 


which they were ready to en 


, 
e *? 
where a certain defendant 


was convicted of stealing a car the original 


shown 1n a Case 





number of which, as in most cases, had been 
changed In this instance the case came 
to trial prior to the time when the close 

opere n between the distri t attorney's 
office, the insurance companies and the 





othice of the secret of state had been 
esta shed, and the prosecution relied for 


ts evidence as to the number of the car 
y upon the testimony of an accom- 
plice who had made a memorandum of it 
a nétebook at the time of the 
After the conviction the de- 
fendant’s attorney made a motion for a new 
trial on the ground of 


n pencli in 


newly discovered 


‘ lence, and produced in support of his 
n n, at the Criminal Courts Building, 
nother car, foundin Newburgh, New York, 
which bore the actual number alle ged to 


, } 1 


nave been ¢ inged This, contradict ng as 


caused 


it did the chief evidence of the state, 
The fact was tha 
made a mistake in 
ywn the number of the stolen car. 
however, denied the motion on 
the ground that there was other evidence 
in the case tending toestablish the identity 
and ownership of the motor for the theft 
f » defendant had been tried 
Perhaps the most exciting incident which 
took place during the period when the 
I height of their 


motor crooks were at the 
recklessness occurred in the spring of 1914, 


a sensatior 








when a gang of thieves started out one eve- 
ning to steal cars wholesale, as it were, by 
the hook-and-chain method. They had pro 
cured a fast runabout and plenty of chains 
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to which hooks were attached. The driver 


was instructed not to stop the runabout 











but as fast as the) tted a car which the 
thought worth st ng t in up alongside 
t, slow down, and let one I the gang at 


tach the hook and chain to its forward axle, 


afterward jumping into the front seat and 
acting as driver Ir this manner they 
picked up, in a few minutes, three cars, a 


being towed by the runabout, and each car 
being steered by one of the t} 


driver hit up his pace and they were going 


merrily along, when suddenly the steering 

gear of the last car became deranged and 

it shot across the sidewalk and plunged d r 

into the area of a brownstone dwelling | xt 

a mass of wreckage. The chain broke and 
{ 


the driver, who had mar aged to take a 
ing leap to safety, ran after and leaped upor 
the running boar } 
accident had : 





policemen. driver to 
stop, and or ened fire 
and started i fu ade 
of shots the di y at the 
next corner al nga 
pedest lal wi re ve 
his equilibrium, inadvertently stepp 1} 
what was left of the broken chain attached 





ul 


Meantime the motors had gathered speed 


and disappeared, the officers’ marksmat 
sh p be ng somewhat feeble. Sometime 
the stolen cars were found c« eaied in al 


icehouse in the 


Bronx 
Thieves Put Out of Business 
The fact that only ninety miles of road 


Nev 


ia enabled the thieves 


separated two sucl 
York and Philade 


ocarry ona const 


large cities as 





interchange of stoler 








cars between then and a sort of under 
ground railroad was established at a sma 

farm midway between the two ut half 
a mile off the main | vay inde 
ground railroad was conducted m the 
office of the man higher up, but lirectly 
in charge of a chauffeur who wide 

known. The farm, which had rn just 
large enough to contain two car is 
rented in this man’s name, and a long- 
distance telephone was installed in the 
house. Heer gayed as Nis assistants a couple 


of men, small in 


stature and boyish wu 








appearance, who were employed to hang 
round the parking spaces at race courses, 
polo, baseball and football field These 
boys” would fool round the cars unt 
they had succeeded in finding one that 
suited their purpose. At the psychological 
moment, when the custodian was at a d 
tance, one of them would crank ip the car 
and they would be off Generally this 


' 
would occur it 


New York and Philade Iph la 


imult 





simt Itaneously. By circuitous routes the 
motors would be driven to the farm in New 
Jersey and installed in the barn. The P} 

delphia operator would then take the New 









York car, and the w York “boy” would 
take the Philadelphia car, both cars would 
be repainted and otherwise disguised, and 
the exchange would be complete The 
police having at last succeeded in finding 


the farm, careful plans were made for the 

rprise and capture of the chauffeur. But 
although his telephone wire was cut to pre 
vent warning being given to hi 
mysterious way the word was conveyed 
and when the 
there was no one there 

But the fight against the motor thieve 
had in fact been won. It was no longer s: 
for anybody to handle a car that had ar 
thing “queer” about it, and those e1 
in that business knew that a thousand eves 
ig them on every hand 
could no longer trust even their own con 





police surrounded the 


were watch 





rades— there had been so many unpleasant 
instances where jolly fellows whom they 
had induced to go in with them and steal a 
few “hot ones” had turned out to be police 
men! So ruefully the thieves relu tl 





took the t p. Instantly there took piace a 
great exodus of big and little 
in motors, of course, of divers makes and 
vintages—to other parts. The automobile 
squad down at headquarters almost forgot 
what a joy ride was like. The motor bureau 
at the district attorney’s office was turned 
into a branch of the health department 
and the town became so 
could leave his car in the 
middle of Chatham Square for a week and 
find it waiting for him when he came ba 
The good old days were over, so far as New 
York was concerned. 


crooks all 






safe that an auto 
mobile owner 
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Donce BRotTHER 


WINTER CAR 


In the rain and snow and 
biting winds this all-weather 
car is snug and tight. For 
business and social calls it is 
indispensable. 
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He glanced up at the nurse; and his eyes “T thought so, from the cut of your 
held all the defiant hatred of a wild animai I'm from Detroit. Shake!” said he. 
in a trap. His name was Haskins, and he was a 
“Turn over, boy,” said the nurse. Her very sick man—a “lung case.’”” Which in- 
voice was kindly for the first time. troduces a coincidence. Once, as a boy, 
Probably he did not understand the he didn’t know that his 22-caliber rifle wa 
words; but he knew what she wanted. He loaded, with the usual result. The 
rolled over on his side, threw off the bed- bullet went through his left biceps, lea, 
clothes and exposed a bandaged thigh. a hollowscar as long and as deep as at 
While the major chatted on the ways of forefinger. In the action before St. J 
rifle bullets she got off the first-aid ban- he had been shot through the lobe of 
dages. Here was an example to point the left lung while charging. His left arm, at 
major’s lecture. Theoretically the little the moment, was behind him. The bullet 
modern bullet goes through clean. Prac- had cut a curved course, emerged 
tically it is forever being deflected by a bit under his armpit and lodged exa: 
of bone; and then it leaves, on its exit, a old scar. They were holding him i: 


n 


' horrible, gaping wound as big as two logne for fear of pneumonia. They feared 
an || palms—a crater of exposed flesh. Soit had truly. Two days later he could not speak to 
happened in this case me. I went away for a week; when I re 
P It must have been painful, very painful, turned he had been “evacuated” a 
but the boy never once winced. I[ watched valescent. I hope he is back in Detri 
lomato Catsu , | his fingers; never once did they show a_ now, telling war stories about a 
. | sign of that unmistakable clutching which and will he please write? 
means agony. Whenever he looked at the 
TART using a natural tomato catsup nurse there was the same hard defiance in The G ral of the Royal 
and you will begin to like caisup. Most ; his eyes. She finished at last; she covered Corps admitted that he hi: 
catsups lack the flavor of fresh-picked him and tucked him in almost tenderly, and which he described in hi 
tomatoes hurried to empty her basin. He never as the curse of his r: 
laste Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup and you looked at her again. tea at four o'clock. 
notice at once the delicious flavor that only A minute later, and while the major was breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
vine-ripened, fresh-from-the-field tomatoes displaying to me one of the largest and he could dine on roast beef or truffi 
can give. Plant located in the finest cat- 4 most interesting flesh wounds he had ever canned mutton or hard-tack; b 
sup-tomato country in the world. No ship- pect ) seen I glanced back at the pretty Bavarian must have, andat four. He had kr 
ping long distances. » boy. He lay as the nurse had left him; but now from asixteen-hour stretch of 
lomatoes—-two hours tomake intocatsup, |, his eyes were wide and wet; and as I anxious and exacting work for ;¢ 
hottle and sterilize. All the fresh natural fie > on: SEES watched the tears began torun down onto that private stock Ceylon which | 
flavor retained for your table. / sr al the pillow. He cried without sobbing—just keeps for him like a treasure. Teatime 
Yet the price of Beech-Nut Tomato 7 ‘ tears and nothing more. For all his soldier the hour to visit the general. He wa 
Catsup is no more than for any other high 2 § defiance and manly fortitude he was just a__ pleasant, elderly gentleman, doing } 
grade catsup. boy, very much hurt, very far from his of repairing the wrecks of war with all 
Makers of America’s Most Famous Bacon—Beech-Nut Bacon || mother, greater zeal because he abhorred warfare 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N.Y. gecaces on By preference he talked, in these sess 
Cate Head at Meccan, 0,9 if There was a fascination of contrast as_ either Indian civil government, of wt 
ee ee oe ee ee we i ll as of horror about Hospital No. 12, knew a great deal, or anthropolo 
n cents in stamps for the newest, most fascinating well as of horror abou , Ss0spita: f pas Me ’ 3. ows ae a we 
voing to Market amusing and instructive and feoene the largest and busiest in this base. The was his mild and gentle hot » 
i the whole family 1 Hi British, who had made hospitals fromevery  casionally did he touch upon the \ 
I lil ' schoolhouse, warehouse and summer hotel now; for I had brought up a ques 
in the district, hz here transformed a_ then agitating the British author 
casino, which figured only a year before as this harbor base. 
one of the gayest spots in Europe. It is 
a riot of gilt Cupids and Venuses, of mir French Sympathy and Kindness 
rors, of expensive crystal chandeliers. The 
Medical Corps have soaped over the mir- The hospital trains discharged at the Gare 

















rors to keep excessive glare from dying Centrale. From that point, the wounde 
eyes; but the gilt Cupids and nymphs still were carried by automobile ambulance 
look with set smiles upon two thousand  wasa half mile or so to the nearest 


a 
} 
wounded as they looked only a year ago and all the way the ambulances mus 
last July upon the high play of European across old-fashioned cobble-stones 
dolls and dandies. across those cobbles was hard er 

Every day, during the heavy fighting at well peopl t was torture sometin 
the second battle of Y pres, the great hall wounded. Whereupon the rit 
of the casino was full The order ul to repave the treets with cemer 
H ¥ come in the morning to “evacuate ‘ily The French are a proud peopl 

zs meant that every man who could be moved authorities, touched in their 

without endangering his life must go back sponded that they would repave 


Spare Time to England by hospital ship, that a newly they could afford it. In the meant 


wounded man might have his bed. hinted, they would take n« 


from allies. 
Profits Haskins: Please Write a like them for it,” said 


‘The French are gentlemen. Id 





» | ‘ ay the hospital trains, each carry it before the war. I'd lived mostly in Ind 

Are Buying t t re I t lred wounded, were roll and I'd never seen much ol them ClO 
7 } ing in, aring, and rolling out under ten’ hand. I'd thought they were unstable ar 
A Fi min s’ headway. By morning the records excitable, and all that—-you know. Whe 
ary hich the major charge of the station we came up from Boulogne to the border 
i f car showed nearly six the beginning, the French cheered 
thousand men, mostly stretcher cases, fed us and gave us drinks all the way 
l cleared from the trains in less than twenty girls came out and pinned flowers or 
R. WILBER S. BLANCHARD. of Illinois. holds a hours. At No. 12 the process was going on We looked like the forest in Mac beth. T 

: : ; } wes too rapidly for the ambulances. Every bed were most polite too. They sai l 

responsible position in a national bank. His salary pro 
vides amply for his living expenses, but in order to fulfill his “evacuated” and sent back to the com- army corps! TI 
ambition of a home in the country it was necessary for him to forts of home lay on their stretchers be- Mons ; 
increase his income by taking up some profitable spare time tween the cots. {hese oyertiowed even the he general paused here. 
employment. He says: 


was full; and the lucky men about to be’ to rescue France. We, with'our one 


en came the 


isles; one picked his way across arms and much at any time about 
aisies; | \ j 
legs, or the places where arms and legs used Mons, perhaps becat 

In 1910 I secured an appointment as a representative of The to be. The ear quivered with a low, com-_ to tell about his own not 


t} 


Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The posite moaning, the nostrils shrank from a__ it, and that would have beer 
Country Gentieman. Although my Curtis work only occupies an heavy, composite smell of mortality and which is the ighth cardinal sin t 
time in the evening, this December my month's salary disinfectants ; . : _ Ask any = T who — > : 
Curtis Publishing Company will be as big as my month’s I stood in the midst of all this musery and hell!” With. _gpercedesad it chee a 
| the bank. My profits are being saved to buy a farm, and contrast; and I noticed, in the far corner of _ hell wh ah Chemy sdvancing tart 
at preg tk y : = ae the room, a feeble hand that lifted itself kilometers a day, the problem of the Med 
I will soot ve enough to make the purchase. from a cot and beckoned. W as th Is man ical Corps was not only to t 
We will buy the spare time of other men like Mr. Blanchard. No I beckoning to me or was he merely delirious? wounded, it was to rescue them 
experience is required and no investment is necessary. Write for our } Che nurses were speeding back and forth, them from the enemy. They 
booklet The Way To An Independent Income.” carrying basins or shifting stretchers; _no chances. T he gene ral lost two: 
one else seemed to notice that hand. Sol the way back, one killed, one c 
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pai ace, decoratec With a Ween Ss while ne stlayet eninge o ge out 
URTIS PUBLIS +c >ANY I ' ; . ; 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COME ANY growth of whiskers, and filled with man at St. Quentin and Le Cate: 
NDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA large, sick eyes, turned feebly on the } general left all that to my memor 
and regarded me 1agination as he sweetened ano 
“American?” said the face if tea 


Start THE NEW YEAR With A CASH RESERVE “Sure th ing!” said I, dropping into the “We weren't in the confiden 


native speech. staff,” he pursued, “and we tl 
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An Offer 


on which 
you 
can’t lose 


AKE the hardest 
problem on your 
farm—the thing that’s 
costing you money be- 
cause you don’t know 
what to do about it. 
Maybe it’s 
crop, or a pest, or sick 
poultry, ora building to 


a poor 


put up, or what not. 


Sit down now and 


write us about it. 
We'll put your ques- 
tion up to one of our 
100 experts—actual 
practical farmers and 
well-known authorities. 


it costs you 
nothing 


We'll promptly send 
you the answer—abso- 
lutely free. We pay the 
expert's bill. 

When you have done 
what he and 
satished yourself 


advises, 
have 
that our help has saved 
youmoney—$2,or$1o, 
or $100—then, if you 
want to, send us one 


dollar and get a year’s 


subset iption —§2 issues of 


THE 
COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 
ihere is no string to it. 
You don’t have to sub- 
The 
yours and you areunder 

no obligation to us. 


scribe. advice is 


It you want to sub- 
scribe now, send $1.00 
(in Canada $1.7¢). 
rHE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


Box 206 
lndepeadence Square, Philadelphia, Pa 
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FIBBLE, D.D..TAKES PEN IN HAND 


My trunk, my neatly strapped steamer 
rug, my large yellow valise, and sundry 
smaller articles, were gone, I knew not 
whither. I did not know they had vanished 
utterly; wherefore I adhered with the 
clutch of desperation to my umbrella and 
my small black portmanteau. Even my 
collection of assorted souvenir postcards of 
European views, whereof I had contem- 
plated making an albumed gift to my sole 
surviving relative, great-aunt Paulina, re- 
siding in Hartford, Connecticut, on my 
return to my beloved native land, was 
irretrievably lost to me forever. 

Still, we moved— haltingly and slowly, it 
is true, and with frequent stoppages, None 
the less, we moved; progress was definitely 
being made in the direction of the seaboard, 
and in contemplation of this fact one found 
an infinitesimal measure of consolation, 
gleaming, so to speak, against a dark cloud 
of forebodings, like one lone starry orb in 
the storm-envisaged firmament. During 
the early part of our journey I could not 
fail to give heed to the amazing attitude 
maintained by the young ladies. Repeat- 
edly, as we paused on a siding to permit the 
passage of a laden troop train, I detected 
them in the act of waving hand or kerchief 
at the soldiery. 

And once I actually overheard Miss 
Marble remark to Miss Cling that she, for 
one, was sorry we were going away from 
hostilities rather than toward them. One 
could searce credit one’s ears! Could it be 
true, as students of psychology have re- 
peatedly affirmed, that the spirit of youth 
is unquenchable, even in the presence of 
impending peril? Or, had my own precept 
and example stimulated these young women 
into a display of seeming lightheartedness? 
Perhaps both— certainly the latter. As for 
me, my one consuming thought now was 
to bid farewell forever to the shores of a 
land where war is permitted to eventuate 
with such abruptness and with so little 
consideration for visiting noncombatants. 
To those about me I made no secret of my 
desire in this regard, speaking with such 
intensity as to produce a quavering of the 
voice. 

Certain decided views, entirely in accord- 
ance with my own, were so succinctly ex- 
pressed by a gentleman who shared the 
compartment into which I was huddled 
with some eight or nine others that I can- 
not forbear from repeating them here, 
merely denuding them of profanity. 

This gentleman, a Mr. John K. Botts, of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and evidently a 
person of much wealth and no small impor- 
tance in his home city, said things had come 
to a pretty pass when a freeborn American 
citizen who had been coming to Europe 
every summer for years, always spending 
his money like water and never asking the 
price of anything in advance, but just 
planking down whatever the grafters 
wanted for it, should have his motor car 
confiscated and his trunks held up on him 
and his plans all disarranged, just because 
a lot of these foreigners thought they wanted 
to fight one another over something. He 
said that he had actually been threatened 
with arrest by a measly army captain whom 
he, Mr. Botts, could buy and sell a hundred 
times over without ever feeling it. He was 
strongly in favor of wiring our Government 
to instruct the warring nations to suspend 
hostilities until all the Americans in Europe 
could get back home, and mentioned thirty 
days as a suitable time for this purpose 

With regard to this last suggestion I 
heartily concurred; end my second cable- 
gram to Mr. Bryan, filed while en route, 
embodied the thought, for which I now wish 
to give Mr. John K. Botts due credit as its 
creator. To insure prompt delivery into 
Mr. Bryan's hands I sent the message in 
duplicate, one copy being addressed to him 
at the State Dep artment, in Washington, 
and the other in care of the Silvery Bells 
Lecture and Chautauqua Bureau, in the 
event that he might be on the platform 
rather than at his desk. 

I should have asked Mr. Botts to sign 
the cablegrams with me jointly but for the 
fact that after the first two hours of travel 
he was no longer with us. He left the train 
at a way station a few miles from Paris, 
with a view, as he announced, to chartering 
a special train from the military forces to 
convey him, regardless of expense, to his 
destination, and failed to return. Days 
elapsed before I learned through round- 
about sources that he had been detained in 


(Continued from Page 8) 


quasi custody because of a groundless sus- 
picion on the part of the native authorities 
that he was mildly demented, though how 
such a theory could have been harbored 
by anyone is, I admit, entirely beyond my 
comprehension. 

Nightfall loomed imminent when we 
reached the French town of Abbevilliers, a 
place of approximately twenty thousand 
inhabitants. In happier and less chaotic 
times one might have spent a pleasant and 
profitable day, or perhaps two days, in 
Abbevilliers, for here, so the guidebook in- 
formed me, was to be found a Gothic 
cathedral of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. .n ancient fortress, and a natural 
history cvilection; but now my ambition 
was to pass Abbevilliers by with the great- 
est possible dispatch. 

Yet, what was one to do when soldiers 
in uniform and led by officers entered the 
train and required the passengers to vacate 
forthwith, on the excuse that the coaches 
were required for the transportation of 
troops? Protests were presented, but all 
to no avail, the officers remaining obdurate 
in the face of entreaties, objurgations, and 
even offers of money by a number of in- 
dividuals hailing from various sections of 
the United States and elsewhere. We de- 
trained; there was, in fact, no other course 
left to us. 

Pausing at the station long enough to 
indite and leave. behind a cablegram 
acquainting Mr. Bryan with this newest 
outrage, I set forth, with my eight cluster 
ing wards, to find suitable quarters for the 
night. We visited hotel after hotel, to be 
met everywhere with the statement that 
each already was full to overflowing with 
refugees. At last, spent and discouraged, I 
obtained shelter. for my little expedition 
beneath the roof of asmall and emphatically 
untidy establishment on the shores of that 
turbid stream, the River Somme. For the 
accommouation of ithe young ladies two 
small rooms were available, but to my pro- 
found distaste | was informed that I must 
sleep through the night on—hear this, Mr. 
President!—on a billiard table! 

I had never slept on a billierd table be- 
fore. Willingly, I shall never do so again. 
Moreover, I was not permitted to have an 
entire billiard table to myself. I was com- 
pelled to share it with two other persons, 
both total strangers to me. 

I must qualify that last assertion; for 
one of my bedfellows—or table-fellows, to 
employ exact language—lost no time in 
informing me regarding himself and his 
history. Despite the hardness of my 
improvised couch, I fain would have 
relinquished myself to Nature’s sweet re- 
storer—that is, slumber—for I was greatly 
awearied by the exertions of the day; but 
this gentleman, who was of enormous 
physical proportions, evinced so strong an 
inclination to have converse with me that I 
felt it the part of discretion, and of polite- 
ness as well, to give ear. 

Speaking in a quaint and at times almost 
incomprehensible vernacular, he began by 
telling me as we reclined side by side 
beneath the same coverlid that he was no 
other than Zeno the Great. He then 
paused, as though to allow me time in 
which to recover from any astonishment I 
might feel. In sooth, I had never before 
heard of any person wearing so singular an 
appellation; but, realizing instinctively 
that some response from me was expected, 
I murmured “Ah, indeed! How very in- 
teresting!’ and begged him to proceed. 

This he straightway did, paying no heed 
to the muttered complaints of our third 
companion, who reclined on the other side 
from me, I being in the middle. Since our 
fortunes were thereafter to be so strangely 
intertwined, I deem it best to detail in effect 
the disclosures then and there made to me 
by this gentleman, Zeno the Great. 

His name, it developed, was not Zeno, 
but Finnigan, the more sonorous cogno- 
men having been adopted for professional 
purposes. He had begun life humbly, as 
a blacksmith’s assistant in a hamlet in 
Michigan, and later attached himself to a 
traveling circus. Here his duties mainly 
consisted in lending assistance in the 
elevating and lowering of the tent. Pos- 
sessing great bodily strength and activity, 
however, he had in spare times perfected 
himself in the art of lifting, balancing and 
juggling objects of enormous weight, such 
as steel bars, iron balls, and so on, with the 
gratifying result that he presently became 


a duly qualified performer, appearing for a 
term of years before large and enthusiastic 
audiences, and everywhere with the most 
marked success imaginable; in fact, he was 
now without a peer in his chosen vocation, 
as he himself freely conceded. He ex- 
pressed himself as being exceedingly sorry 
not to have with him a scrapbook contain- 
ing a great number of press clippings 
laudatory of his achievements, adding that 
he would have been glad to loan me the 
book in order that I might read its entire 
contents at my leisure. 

At length his fame, having first spread 
the length and breadth of our own country, 
reached foreign shores. After spirited bid- 
ding on the part of practically all the lead- 
ing Continental managers he accepted an 
engagement at a princely salary to perform 
before the crowned heads of Europe, and 
others, as the principal attraction of a 
vaudeville company contemplating a tour 
of Europe. I recall that he specifically 
mentioned crowned heads. Feeling that 
the importance of the event justified a 
lavishness in the matter of personal garb, 
he said that before sailing he had visited the 
establishment of a famous costumer located 
on the Bowery, in the city of New York, 
and there had purchased attire suitable to 
be worn on the occasion of his public 
appearances abroad. 

This apparel, he admitted, had under 
gone some wear as the property of a pre- 
vious owner, being, in fact, what is know: 
as second-handed; but, 
effectiveness of design and the fortunate 
circumstance of its being a perfect 
had not hesitated to purchase it. 
you, Mr. President, to mark well 
detail, for it, too, has a profoundly 
cant bearing on future events. 

Continuing, my new acquaintance stated 
that he had reached France but a day or 
two before the mobilization and, like m; 
self, had been hurled unexpectedly into a 
very vortex of chaos and confusion. He 
had lost a collection of photographs of 
himself, and his treasured 
a that he regretted exceedingly; but 
he had clung fast to his stage attire and to 
his juggling appliances, bearing them away 
with him by hand from Paris. He was 
now endeavoring to make his way back 
to England, intending to return thence to 
America without loss of time 

This narration consumed, I presume, the 
greater part of two hours, I, meantime, 
endeavoring to conceal any signs of in 
creasing drowsiness. He was, I think, 
nearing the conclusion of his tale when the 
porter of the hotel appeared before us in 
the semigloom in which the billiard room 
was shrouded. Observing that we were yet 
awake, he gave vent to an extended state- 
ment, ejaculating with great volubility and 
many gesticulations of eyebrow, hand and 
shoulder. The French in which 
claimed was of so corrupted a form that 
one could not understand him; and, since 
one of my neighbors was now soundly asleep 
and the other spoke no French, we wer: 
at a loss to get on until the porter had 
recourse to an improvised sign language 

Producing a watch he pointed to the 
Roman numeral VII on its face and then, 
emitting a hissing sound from between his 
front teeth, he imparted to his hands a 
rapid circular motion, as though imitating 
the stirring of some mixture. At once we 
agreed between our two selves that this 
strange demonstration had reference, firstly 
to the hour when breakfast would be served 
on the following morning, and, secondly, 
to the articles of drink and food whic} 
would be available for our consumption at 
that time. 

Accordingly I nodded, saying: “Oui, 
oui; je compre nds." And at that, seem- 
ingly satisfied, the worthy fellow withdrew, 
all smiles. Shortly thereafter we drifted 
off to sleep and I knew no more until I was 
roused by the brilliant rays of the August 
sun shining in my face and rose to a sitting 
attitude, to find that the third man had 
already departed, leaving to Zeno the 
Great and myself the complete occupancy 
of the billiard table 

As I straightened to my full stature, with 
my limbs aching and my whole corporea 
frame much stiffened by enforced contac 
during a period of hours with the com- 
paratively unyielding surface of the billiard 
table, I made another discovery, highly 
disconcerting in its nature. Ere retiring to 
rest I had placed my shoes side by side 
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beneath the table. It was now evident 
that while I slept some person or persons 
inknown to me had removed them. I 

ypothesized this deduction from the fact 


at they were quite utterly gone. A thor- 
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ough scrutiny of my surroundings, which 
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I conducted with the aid of my late sleeping 
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D table—for the tiled surface 
e floor had imparted a sense of chill to 

my | soled feet and al I was begin- 
g to repress incipient sneezes—-I called 
nud, and yet again | called. There was 
response. A sense of the undignifiedness 

of my attitude came to me I opened my 


emaining portmanteau, which had served 


me as a pillow ind such a pillow From 
ts depths I a pair of bedroom 
ppers of a pink tone, but em- 





broidered on their respective toes in a de- 
of green and vellow moss-rose buds, and 
sted them to my chilled extremiti 
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i Paulina, had been sent by parece 
> me as a parting gift from her on the eve 
sailing, and until now, through all our 
itudes, had been carefully preserved 
n an unsullied state Ah, little had she 
recked, as her deft fingers wove the several 
eins of wool into the finished fabric, that 
ler such circumstances as these, in such 
place as this, and almost within sound of 
ar’s dread alarums, I should ever wear 
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I massiveness Of contour 
ind boisterous manner of speech, I felt that 
this new-made friend of mine had a warm 


heart He 
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oulders, and as | reeled from the shock, 


gasping for breath, he cried out in his un- 
ri th but kindly wa 





‘Little one, tha a swell idea—let’s 
you and me go to it!’” Note—By “it” he 
indoubte dly meant breakfast. 

With these words he lifted his luggage, con- 
sisting of a large black box securely bound 
with straps and padlocked as to the hasp, 
t the same time that he doubted 
whether any human being in the world save 
himself could stir it from t 


yuchsafed, it contained not only his cos- 


telling mea 
he floor; for, as he 


tume but also a set of juggling devices of 
solid iron, weighing in the aggregate an 
libl have for- 
gotten the exact figures, but my recollection 
s that he said upward of a thousand pounds 
net. As heshouldered thisr ighty burden he 
remarked to me over his 1oulder: 
ah guess I'm bad—eh?” 
However, as I have just explained and 
now reiterate, I am convinced he was not 


bad at all, but good at bottom; so I con- 





neredible number of pounds. 








tented myself by saying 
**No, no; quite the contrary, I am sure.” 
As we emerged from the billiard room 
ill entrance hall or lobby that 
adjoined it, I was struck with the air of 


silence which prevailed The proprietor 





was not visible; no other person was visib] 
Once more I called out, saying: ‘“‘ Hello 
my goodman! Where are you?” or words 
to that effect; but only echo answered. | 
fared to the dining room, but not a living 
soul was in sight there Beset by a sud- 
den dread suspicion | hastily ascended the 
stairs to the upper floor and sped through 
corridor to the two rooms wherein 


ht wards had been lodged The 





doors of both chambers stood open; but the 


nteriors, thougt showing signs of recent 


occupancy, were deserted. I even explored 
the closets—no one there, either! Conjec 
ture was succeeded by alarm and alarm by 
yutright distress 

W here had they gor e? Where had ev ery- 
body gone? Unhbidden and unanswered, 
these questions leaped to my bewildered 


brain, firing it with horrible forebodings. 
Sounds of loud and excited outcry came 
reverberatively to me from below. Wit} 
all possible speed I retraced my steps to 
the entrance hall. “here I beheld the pro- 
prietor in close physical contact with Zeno 
the Great, striving with all his powers to 
restrain the infuriated latter from com- 
mitting a bodily assault on the frightened 
porter, who apparently had just entered by 
the street door and was cowering in a corner 
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in an attitude of supplication, loudly ap- 
pealing for mercy, while the landlord in 
broken English was all the time pleading 
with the giant to remain tranquil 

Into the midst of the struggle I int 
posed myself, and whet 
had been reéstablished I learned t 


table and stunning trut 





a meas 





and, for the nonce, speechless, I stared 
from one to the other, unwilling to credit 


my own sense oO! hearing. 
At seven of the clock a special train had 


Steamed away tor Ca 





gees. The proprietor and his minion had 
but just returned from the station, whence 
the train had departed a short half hour 
Aboard it were the Americans w ’ 
had been stranded in Abbevilliers on the 
My eight young lad 


before 


evening previous 


seniors were aboard doubtlessly assum 
Ing, In the haste and confusion of the st 
that I had found lodgment in some other 


compartment than the one occupied 
tive mm. 

All the recent guests of this hotel were 
aboard it—with two exceptions. One was 
Zeno the Great; 


of this distressing narrative. 


the other was the author 


With one voice we demanded to know 
hy we, too, had not been advised in ad 
vance, The proprietor excitedly 
that he had sent the porter to make the 


declared 


rounds of the house during the night and 
that the porter returned to him, reporting 


that, either DY Wor t 


of mouth or by signs 
he had duly informed all of the plans afoot 


lor the ensu 











vy morning 


**He tell me zat ze billiar 












ge ‘ 
mans do not understand ze pro 
claimed the landlord = en he 
make wit’ ‘is mouth and e rep 
resentation ol chemin de? what you 
call ze locomoteef i ) ~ ) 






him: ‘Yes, yes all 


With a low, poignant moan I pressed m) 
hands, palms inward, to my throbbing tem 
ples and staggered for support against the 
nearermost wall I saw 


the porter | id emitted those hissing so ds 


all now 


from between his teeth we very naturall 

interpreted them as an effort on his part to 
simulate the sound produc ed by steaming 
hot breakfast coffee. When, in a circular 
fashion, he rotated his hand we tho 


Between wonder 





he meant scrambled eggs. 
at the incredible stupidity of the porter 
and horror at the situation of my eight 
unprotected and defenseless young lady 
seniors, now separated from me by inter- 
vening and rapidly increasing miles, | was 
rent by conflicting emotions until reasor 
tottered on her throne. 

Anon I recovered myself, and the intel- 
lectual activity habitual to the trained 
mind succeeded the coma of 
this: “‘When will there be another train 
for the coast?” With mar shrug the 
landlord answered that conditions were 
settled as we knew; 
arranged. There might be a train to-nig 
to-morrow, or the day alter who could 
say ? Meantime he felt that it was hi 
duty to warn us to prepare for a vi 
joint representation ot the civie 
tary authorities. Rumors of the presence 
of spies in the employ of the Germans filled 


the town. It was believed that one n 





sched lies were dil 





creant was even then in the place see NG 
an opportunity to de troy the publi 
buildings and the railroad terminal wit! 
bombs or other devilish machine Ex 

ment was intense. Aliens were to be put 
under surveillance and domiciliary searc! 
had been ofdered. It was even possible 
that all strangers might be arrested o1 
suspicion and detained for further inv 


gation. 

Arrested! Detained! His words sent a 
cold chill into the very marrow of my be 
Innocent of all evil intent thouzh I wa I 
now recalled that on the day before, while 
in mixed company, I h 
perhaps bitterly of the temperamenta 


shortcomings of the French. What if n 





d spoken oper ] 





language should be distorted, my ytive 
misconstrued? In the present roused and 
frenzied state of a proverbi excitable 





race the most frightful mistakes were 
possible. 

I must 
wire our Secretary of State, apprising hin 
of the exact situation in Abbevilliers with 
particular reference to my own plight, and 
strongly urging on him the advisability of 
instantly ordering a fieet of 
battleships to the coast of France, ther 
make a demonstration in force. With me, 
to think has ever been to act. I begged the 
landlord for pen and ink and cable blan} 


There was but one thing to do 


4 merican 
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and, sitting down at a venient table, I 
began. However, I ca ta that Mr 
Bryan be called to ac« int ior his tallure 
to respond to this part ilar recommenda 
tion Irom me, inasmu is the cablegram 
was never ¢ ratche ever 
completed, owing to a succession of circum 
stances l si i next 1ON¢ s | 

Because of an agitat that I ascribe 
to the tense earnest ne ‘ ting 
me | encountered ne siig ditt i 
lraming the message le S ‘ euage 
and a legible chirograp} | had torn up 
the first half-completed draft a Ss € 
gaged on the ope g ragr of the 
second nen tne ( a ire uitlerca 
tron te ‘ I ear, ca y me to gia 

irom my tast i he ‘ er i eared 
had iald hands ¢ Zeno the ( r 
box, possibly with a view to shi ron 
where it lay, or he floor dire« n the 
doorway: whereupon it owner be re 
seized with a veritable berserk rage Utter 
ing loud cries and de inciations he te 
the porter and wre ed the box Ir ! 
grasp; following which the port ed ) 
the street, being immediate st rom 

in the distance 
1 y to me Zeno the Gre i Va ‘ 

mid ols ing that, though bereit o ‘ 
scrapbook Of clippings and |! set of photo 
graphs, he hoped to be eter ce igned 
to perditior his meaning if not ! @Xt 
phraseology il anybody got aw th the 
even more precious belongings yet remau 

to him, when! is Oornu £ 
leet and many si iro! without 
caused him to bre 

In apprehension, more or less success 
fully concealed from casual serutir I rose 
to ieet At the sa 
precipitateiy reét 
, 


six gendarmes 
personage in a high 


ascertained to be 





assemblage of citi: 
all ages, amounting in the aggregate to 
a multitude of not inconsiderable 





Agitating his arms with inconceiy 





Li 
able activity and crying out words ol 
unknown purport at the top of ing 


the porter pointed a cusingly at Zeno, at 
the lox ked Dox, it Irv ! 

For the moment | was left unmolested 
With loud and infuriated cries the ger 
darmes threw themselves on the black box 
lhe foot soldiers hurled themselves on Zeno 
the Great, precipitating him to the floor, 
nd quite covering him up beneath a 
quivering, straining mass of human form 
The mayor tripped over a stool and fell 
prone. The populace gave vent to shrill 


t In short and in fine, I may affirm 


outcries, 
without 


that cl 


success! il co 
ed supreme 
at the time 





assert one's sovereign position as an Amer 


ican citizen and, if need be, as a member ol 


le to trace its genealog 





ar 
to the landing of the Pilgrim 
Plymouth Rock, Massa 
irew lorth Irom my pocket the 
ating manual, previously je 
ontaining English and I 


similar purport arranged it 





inbroken 


Fathers 








ins, and, holding it in on 


ivored to advance to the center 


irmoil, with my free arm meantime 


esture calling tor silence and 





l'o be gin with, tre uproar was positively 
ceafening in volume, and my voice is one 
which in moments of declam ation ts inclined 
to verge on the tenor. In addition to tt 


the complete freedom of my movement 














Wau considerabl impaired by 1 Du 
whiskered creature, in a long blouse such a 
is worn in these parts by butcher 1 othe 
tradespeople, who, coming on me from 
hind, fixed a firm grasp in the bac in 
at the same instant whe 
1ellows Posse ed himse of y mire 
small port: ‘ 

Lilo tel ‘ ) tne 
ey tt tte eneat!} 
n eye t pr ed le fluttere 
bach ‘ t ne isfi¢ i | 
de for | es « 1 
art t nm the le I t eather ul 
whereat t ol naginar wit 
questi ind a ver iW to the 
arrival and departure of trains, but nothing 
t ll concerning unfounded | 
al é i a | te ind 1dua tt 
ing conece Vv ne nnerent rignt 
of strangers traveling abroad; nothing a 
ill concerning the procedure presumed to 
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A small advertisement can tell 
you the one thing that make 
all paint better paint. This one 


thing is 


Zinc 


But if you want to know why 
Zinc is a necessary ingredient 
f good paint, you must send 
d this Do K, 


for and re 
** Your Move.’ 


Che New Jersey Zinc Company 


R mm 420, 55 Wa xtreet, New JY - 
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obtain among civilized peop sles as to the 
inviolate sacredness of one’s person: al prop- 
erty from sumptuary and violent search 
at the hands of unauthorized persons—in 
short, nothing at all that would have the 
slightest be -aring on, or be of the slighte st 
value in explaining, the present acute sit- 
uation. Given a modicum of leisure for 
painsti iking search among the pages and a 
iessening of tensity in the state of the 
popular excitement, I should undoubtedly 
have succeeded in finding that which | 
sought; but such was destined not to be 

Of len a chorus of exultant shriek 
louder than any of the cries that until then 
had arisen, all and sundry 
a spot near the door. The yendarme 
forced open the black box so highly 
by Zeno the Great and now 
tents to the common gaze. 

Mr. President, think of the 
minds of a mob already 
ries of spies and infernal devices. 
contained six cannon balls and 
captain’s uniform! 

Ah, sir, how many times since then, 
dreaming in my peaceiul bed of the things 
that immediately ensued, have I wakened 
to find my extremities icy cold and my body 
bathed in an icy moisture! Yet, in my 
waking hours, whene’er I seek mentally 
reconstruct those hideous scenes I marvel 
that I should preserve confused, 
inchoate a recollection of it all, though from 
the picture certain episodes stand out in all 
their original and terrifying vividness. 

Again do I hear the maledictions of th« 
frenzied populace; again do | behold their 
menacing faces, their threatening gestures. 
Again, with pitying and sympathetic eyes, 
do I see myself hurried through the streets 
a breathless prisoner, hatless, collarless 
for my collar came away in the hands of the 
whiskered wretch in the blouse-—deprived 
through forcible confiseation of my trans 
lating manual, by means of which I might 
yet have made all clear to my accusers, and 
still wearing on my sorely trampled feet the 
parting gift of my great-aunt Paulin: 
Again am I earried for arraignment before 
a mixed tribunal in a crowded room of 
some large building devoted in ordinary 
times, I presume, to civic purposes. 

The trial seene— how clearly do I envis- 
age that! Come with me, Your Excellen 
and look on it: Zeno the Great is there, 
writhing impotently in the grasp of his 
captors and, at such intervals as his voice 
can be heard, hoarsely importuning me to 
make all clear. The gendarmes are there. 
The troopers are there in full panoply of 
lethal equipment and carnage-dealing im- 
plements of war. The mayor is there, as 
before, but has lost his high hat. Hundreds 
of the vociferating citizens are there. And 
finally I Roscoe T. Fibble—am_ thers 
also, still preserving, I may fondly trust, 
such dignity, such poise, such an air of 
conscious rectitude as is possible, consider 
ing gyves on one’s wrists, no covering 
one’s head or one’s throat, and a pair of em- 
broidered bedroom slippe rs on one’s feet. 

The porter, with circumstantial par- 
ticularity, reénacts his attempt to remove 
the damning black box and hi 
with my hapless companion. The mayor 
publicly embraces him. The chief of 
gendarmes proves by actual demonsti 
that the German captain’s uniform 
perfect fit for Zeno the Great. The may 
kisses him on both cheeks. The commar 
ing officer of the military squad makes 
discovery that the six ¢ balls 
hollow metal shells containing cavities 
recesses, into which presumably fulminat 
ing explosives might be introduced. The 
mayor kisses him on both cheeks and 
the forehead 

It is one’ 
involuntarily 


a sudk 
‘aused to tace 
had 
prized 
bared its con 


result on the 
inflamed by sto 

TI ne box 
a German 


so so 


ior 


encounter 


the 
ition 


i mal 
annon 


at the 
ers! One’s self is hedged 
about by impassioned inquisitionists. On 
every side one is confronted by waving 
beards, condemning eyes, denouncing faces, 
clenched hands and pointing fingers. From 
full twenty throats at once one is beset b) 
shrill interrogations; but, owing to the uni- 
versal rapidity of utterance and the 
f enunciation, one is quite ur 


own turn; 
1 


shudd 


prospect one 


} 
snriti 


ness oO in 


able, 
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the present state of one’s mind, to distinguish 
a single intelligible sytlable. 

Lacking my transiating manual to aid 
me in framing suitable responses, I had 
resort to an expedient which at the moment 
seemed little short of an inspiration, but 
which I have since ascertained to have been 
technically an error, inasmuch as thereby I 
was put in the attitude of pleading guilty 
to being a spy in the employ of the enemy, 
of being an accom] lice of Zeno the Great in 
nefarious plots against the lives and prop 
erty of the French people, and of having 
eon pired with him to wreck all public ind 
many private edifices in the town | 
of deadly ; 

The mi 


this: 


meal 
agencies 
stake I] made 
To all questions of 
I answered by saying “Oui, 
Almost instantaneously 
I found myself transported to a place 
durance vile deep down in the intrica 
confines of the noisome cellars beneath the 
building where the inquisition had taken 
place. There in lonely solitude did I 
languish; and at intervals I heard through 
the thick walls, from the adjoining keep, the 
dismal, despairing accents of my ill-starred 
fellow countryman bewailingly uplifted 
True, he had willfully deceived me. Most 
certainly he told me those balls 
were solid iron. 
Yet this was 
place for vain 


all seemed lost. 


Mr Preside nt, 


tsvever nat 
oui.”” 

so it seemed 
of 


t 
Le 


cannon 


neither the time nor the 
recriminations; for, indeed, 
Doom impended ] 
ru mundane annihilation! 
pictured a gallows tree; and, turning from 
that image, one pictured a firing squad at 
sunrise. J was only deterred from com- 
mitting to writing my expiring message to 
Mr. Bryan and the world at large by 
insurmountable considerations: One was 
that I had no writing materials of whatso 
ever nature, and the other that my 
mental perturbation precluded all possi- 
bility of and lucid 
train of thought 
Corstantly there re¢ 
of a popular yet 
once heard repr ” 
with 


destr 


eto? 


two 


was 


inducing a « secutive 


on 
urred tome the words 
holy ballad I had 
a talking machine 
tragic and untimely 
youth who, through misay 

prehension and no discernible fault of h 

own, perished at the hands of a drumhead 
court-martial in time of hostilities, the re 

frain being: ‘The pardon came too late!"’ 

Nevermore should | my peacef 
study at Fernbridge Seminary for Young 
L with hair, i 
forting stool, or rest, for the slippered feet, 
it s neatly arranged tea table! Nevermore 
ne I spend the evening 
with Wordsworth and with 
Nevermore should my eyes re 
folio of pressed autumn leaves, 
fully preserved wild flowers, my 
collection of the flor 4 indigenous to 

ew Jersey ! 

In such despairing contemplations very 
many hours passed at least, so I be- 
lieved at the time. Eventually footsteps 
sounded without in the paved corridor; the 
lock of my cell turned; the hinges gratec 
metal clanged Had another day 
Had the executioners come to 
forth? Nay; not ! The sic 
that streamed into my ¢ dur 
the beaming of 
suffused radiance 
in fact, the hour 
o'clock P. M., as I learned later 

Enframed in the door opening stood the 
form of my gaoler, and beside him was one of 
the cousins of my cha Miss C it 
was the tall bru cou not the slight 
blond one. I was saved! I was saved! 

He the ¢ in ques had 
the office in charge the train 
Ww h bore my charges away that morning 
Meeting him on board soon after discover 
ing that | was not included among the 

ig Miss Canbee begged him to 
haste to Abbevilliers to make search 
for He had consented; he had re 
turned posthaste. He knew me for what I 
not for what, to the lided per 


;, I seeme 


melanc 
’ 
hucea on 
which dealt the 
fate of a noble 


ol 
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tranqul hours 
Tennyson! 
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my care- 
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Western 
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We believe in the retail merchant. 

We believe in doing everything pos- 
sible to help the American manufacturer 
make his goods well known to the buy- 


ing public through the dealer. 


We believe in making every cus- 
tomer feel secure when he buys a prod- 
uct bearing the advertised trademark of 
a reputable manufacturer — and that se- 
curity isenhanced when he buys it from 
his local merchant whom he knows and 


in whom he has confidence. 


We believe that one of the powerful 
assets of the manufacturer who adver- 
tises to the farmer is the assistance this 


advertising gives to the local dealer. 


We believe in the retail dealer as a 
vital factor in the process of national 


distribution. 


 .§ 


The advertising policy of The Country 
Gentleman as laid down by The Curtis 
Publishing Company four years ago is 
based upon a staunch faith in the mer- 
chandising methods of American man- 
ufacturers. 


It has exerted its influence to point 
out to advertisers the necessity for the 
established channels of trade. 





ountry Merchant 


Its investigations have proved the wis 
dom of allowing the dealer and the 
jobber an adequate profit in handling 
advertised and trademarked lines. 


The Country Gentleman has shown its 
protection of the dealer by excluding 
from its columns thousands of dollars’ 
worth of advertising that reflects un- 
fairly on the goods the dealer carries. 


Pa 


Advertising in 7/e Country Gentleman 
impresses the country retail dealers all 
over the United States, not only because 
they read the publication but also be- 
cause they see it wherever they go. 


It is unique among farm papers be- 
cause of the magnitude of its ‘‘ visible 
circulation’’— not only full-price sub 
scriptions reaching the farmer in his 
home, but also full-price sa/es reaching 
the farmer w here he congregates, in the 
towns and cities where he goes to do 
his daily or weekly buying. 


Here the unusual and thorough sales 
organization of 7he Country Gentleman 
has been highly effective. 


The farmer when he comes to town 
cannot always be singled out and ap- 
proached for a subscription. But he 
does pass news-stands and meet boys on 
the street. 

The dealer sees The Country Gentleman 
on the news-stands and in the hands of 
our young men who sell it. 


He sees farmers buying it. He sees 
them reading it. 


He knows that it is a factor in his 
community. 
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When a piece of farm machinery 
gives way the dealer can generally sup- 
ply new parts. He can make repairs 
and adjustments promptly. 


Whatever the goods he carries, he is 
constantly rendering a service to man 
ufacturers in just such ratio as he is ren- 
dering service to his customers. 


And when the country merchant sees 
and knows that 7/e Country Gentleman 
carries with it a real influence in his 
community, because of the strength and 
sweep of its editorial columns, it is borne 
in on him that its advertising columns 
have an influence upon his own cus- 
tomers. These customers are the manu 
facturers’ customers. 


They are the customers who are being 
reached in every farming community 
every week by The Country Gentleman 
through a sales organiZation that goes 


everywhere. 


The effectiveness of this method, the 
full price at which it is sold, and the gen 
uine belief and enthusiasm with which 


] } ] 
it is received by farmers and dealers, 
make The Country Gentleman an impor- 
tant link between the national manu- 


facturer and the national farm market. 


‘The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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